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WHO'S WHO 


GERARD DONNELLY walked in on the Republi- 
can Convention and looked about. He casually 
recalled to himself the series of articles he had 
written last February and March, a Primer for 
Voters, dealing with just such a Convention as this 
which was ruffling the serenity of the Brotherly 
Love city. It is all over now, with smiling Wendell 
Willkie leading the fight. It is all over except 
the shouts: What will the Democrats do? ... 
JOHN E. KELLY keeps himself minutely informed 
on Latin-American affairs. He has worked on engi- 
neering projects south of the equator, and above it; 
has dealt with Spanish-American executives; and 
he knows his own Americans who have tried to do 
business with and tried to help govern our good 
neighbors. . . . DORAN HURLEY is well known 
because of his friendship with Mrs. Patrick Crow- 
ley. He has the greatest affection and admiration 
for her, as have the readers of AMERICA... 
DANIEL M. O’CONNELL was formerly Director- 
General of Jesuit education in the United States; 
as such, he had to familiarize himself with medical 
schools and the American Medical Association. His 
interest lingers, and he remains an avid reader of 
the Journal. ... PAUL L. BLAKELY offers a fur- 
ther analysis of the conscription proposal, about 
which we had a few words last week. . . . HUGH F. 
SMITH addresses us from the University of De- 
troit, where he is an English Professor. He found 
an old scrap book, in which were tucked some 
clippings from The Critic of 1884. He wanted to 
write a centenary tribute, but the only thing that 
happened to the Doctor in 1840 was his marriage 
to Amelia Lee Jackson. 
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THERE is nothing more reassuring and hopeful 
than to see and realize that the democratic proc- 
esses, sO long cherished in this country, are still 
honored and revered by the great bulk of the 
citizens of the United States. There was never any 
greater need in the country’s history of holding 
fast to the fundamental principles upon which 
American democracy is based. Our country’s ex- 
istence has been seriously threatened before, but it 
is safe to say that these attacks have never pre- 
viously been directed at democracy itself. In a 
world of shifting ideologies and “isms,” untried 
and unproven by the fire of time, it is heartening 
to find that the people still think for themselves, 
and act for themselves. This fact was particularly 
evidenced in the recent Republican National Con- 
vention at Philadelphia. Republican conventions in 
the past forty years have been cut and dried affairs 
that followed plans laid down well in advance. But 
at Philadelphia there was that individuality, that 
self-assertion, so hopeful in democracy. It was plain 
from the outset that Wendell L. Wilkie was not the 
choice of the “old guard” Republicans, and they 
fought hard with every strategy at their disposal 
for their favorite son. But it was thrilling to watch 
the entire delegation, with few exceptions, forget 
factional differences once the voice of the majority 
had registered their choice, and rally wholehearted- 
ly to the new Standard Bearer of the Republican 
party. But such is democracy, and as long as this 
spirit prevails there is nothing to fear for our 
country. 


THE PEACE that has come to France is as evil 
as the war that is ended in France. It is a peace 
that is enforced by a war machine, and means 
nothing more than the cessation of the slaughter 
of soldiers and civilians, and of the ruination of 
the towns and the countryside. It is not a peace 
in the heart and soul of any Frenchman; nor can 
it be a peace, in the true sense, for any German. 
Such a peace as this means another war, greater 
hate and a more bitter desire for revenge. France 
is not conquered, though it is stricken. And Ger- 
many is not victorious, though it commands 
through steel and German will. No peace endures 
that is born of force and cruelty. Sadly we think 
of the peace that we had envisioned in the latter 
part of last year, and that our writers discussed— 
the peace of the Pope, founded on justice and 
charity. Sadly we admit that we can foresee no 
such peace in our generation, even though Ger- 
many may yet be broken. But this is the peace 
for which we must pray, though it seems impos- 
sible. And this peace of the Pope is that which we 
must demand, though the world-rulers may never 


listen. 
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PEOPLE do want peace. They do want to pray for 
peace. They know that only in prayer, constant, 
united, persevering prayer, is there any hope for 
peace. During this past week, thousands have been 
pouring into the little Church of Saint Leo, New 
York, where the Religious of Mary Reparatrix 
have been holding a novena of Holy Hours for 
peace. The Nuns began the novena wondering if 
they would fill their little church for two novena 
services a day. Before the novena was half over. 
they had to open the lower church to the crowding 
people who wanted to pray for peace. From the 
noonday Mass until midnight the church has been 
crowded with visitors who come singly and in 
groups to make their Holy Hour for peace. All 
day long and all night long two Nuns kneel before 
the Blessed Sacrament, exposed, in unending pray- 
er. On the last night of the novena the church re- 
mained open all night long, and men and women 
thought the sacrifice of a night’s sleep too little a 
price to pay for peace. Catholics, Protestants and 
Jews have joined in the prayers. Every newspaper 
in the city sent reporters and photographers and 
artists to be amazed at the spontaneity of the 
faith and fervor of prayer. In nine days’ time al- 
most thirty thousand people crowded into a little 
church built to hold no more than three or four 
hundred. But how small a number is thirty thou- 
sand. Is it even now too late to hope that through- 
out at least one given week every church, Protes- 
tant and Catholic, every Synagogue, every convent 
and chapel in the United States will be jammed 
with people united in one single prayer—a prayer 
for peace? 


TREMENDOUS forces are trying to influence your 
minds, wise readers. But be you wise, and be you 
judicious. Keep hold of your sanity, and resist the 
emotional pressure that is likely to spin you about, 
giddily. Do you want to declare war on Germany, 
or do you want to avoid war? Do you want to slide 
down the precipitous shute rapidly to the line of 
war and take a chance on stopping miraculously 
on the brink, or do you prefer to stay off the 
shute? An organization with powerful backing and 
nationwide influence offers a program and wants 
your help. A few high clerics endorse the objec- 
tives, which include: supply the Allies (to be in- 
terpreted according to late events) with war mate- 
rial of all categories; expand American industry 
for further aid to the Allies, and for defense; amend 
existing legislation so that there be no restrictions 
on aiding the Allies; introduce legislation so that 
American citizens might enlist in the Allied armies; 
pass legislation forbidding any sale of war ma- 
terials or food stuffs to the aggressor nations; 
bring the children from the Allied nations, for 

















safety, to the United States, etc. For those who 
can accept it, this is a comprehensive program. But 
those who do accept it must logically and honestly 
add: we advocate the immediate declaration of war 
against Germany and Italy. This is the program 
of an aggressor. It is an undeclared declaration of 
war. It has little to do with American preparedness 
or defense. 


WHEN the chief of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation arrived in New York last January to take 
into custody “18 in plot to overthrow the United 
States,” as the excitable New York Times head- 
lined the matter, it seemed to us that the Govern- 
ment had gotten off on the wrong foot. To be sure, 
there have been, and still are, plenty of Reds, radi- 
cals and Fifth Columnists on the public payroll, 
particularly at Washington, and if the Government 
was planning a Blitzkrieg against them, Washing- 
ton was the place to begin. In addition, the eighteen 
alleged criminals captured in New York looked sus- 
piciously like small fry. “Perhaps Mr. Hoover has 
his vigilant eye on the heavier villains of the 
piece,” we commented at the time, “but it seems 
to us that the fireworks he set off in New York 
have lighted the way for their escape.” 


ONE of the plotters was immediately released, but 
the others were held in bail of $50,000, and, as they 
could not supply it, were remanded to jail. In spite 
of the Blitzkrieg features of the arrest, the Gov- 
ernment was slow to bring the prisoners to trial, 
and its dilatory methods allowed newspapers in 
New York, and all over the country, to relate tales 
of iniquitous plots against the Government. In the 
meantime, the number of the eighteen plotters fell 
to fourteen, for one of them died, and three others 
were ordered released, since there was not a trace 
of evidence against them. The Government now 
probably regrets that it ever began this silly pur- 
suit, for on June 24, a jury in the Federal Court 
sitting in Brooklyn, found nine not guilty on the 
charges named in the indictments, and disagreed as 
to the guilt of the other five. In an interview, the 
lady who acted as forewoman of the jury stated 
that the vote was originally eleven to one for the 
acquittal of all the defendants on all counts. After 
lengthy debate, the usual compromise followed. 
Whether the Government will demand another trial 
for these five men, upon whose indictment the jury 
disagreed, remains to be seen. 


IF the Government is well advised, it will drop 
these cases, and turn its energies to the rooting out 
of Left-wingers from its own bureaus and agencies. 
We do not blame Mr. Hoover, who merely followed 
orders, as much as we blame his superiors who 
planned this fiasco. As we commented on February 
3: “We abhor witch-hunts, but we suspect the tire- 
less pursuit that headlines the capture of a few 
poor dupes, and is not interested in Communism.” 
It is now fairly clear that the downfall of France 


can be attributed to the Communists and other Left- 
wingers, who used their official position to weaken 
the army and the navy, and thus left the country 
defenseless against the hordes of Hitler. If we think 
that we can permit Communists to bore into the 
Government, without bringing us near to ruin, we 
are due for a rude awakening. The extent of Com- 
munist influence in the bureaus and agencies of 
the Federal Government is a danger into which 
the Department of Justice and the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation can inquire with profit for the 
general good of the country. 


WE are, indeed, living in a changing world. In fact, 
some glibly inform us that a phase of world history 
came abruptly to a close in 1932, and a new and 
better era has already advanced beyond the dawn- 
ing stage. Under such assumption, all our ideas on 
politics, economics, even mode of life, would need 
instant revision. Even our conception of democracy 
requires revamping according to Solicitor General 
Francis Biddle in a recent plea for more extensive 
powers to the President. Mr. Biddle admits that 
increased Presidential powers to unify the nation 
and arm it for war would be at great risk to lib- 
erty, but he passes that off with a suave assurance 
that such procedure would secure “the positive 
ideals of democracy.” How such ideals could be 
safeguarded by centralizing yet greater powers in 
the hands of the Chief Executive is hard to grasp, 
since democratic ideals are diametrically opposed 
to concentration of authority in one individual. Mr. 
Biddle “soft-soaps” the unwary with the statement 
that “power can be granted to the President always 
with the understanding that it may be withdrawn 
at any time.” That sounds simple enough on the 
surface, but is hardly supported by fact. Has the 
President relinquished any of the emergency 
powers conceded to him by Congress in the past 
seven years? Whenever there was any question of 
Congress revoking these powers, such hue and cry 
and threats have arisen from the White House as 
to convince one firmly that powers once yielded are 
lost for all time. 


WE PREDICT a new, perhaps a smear, campaign 
in the United States and England against the Pope. 
The item that, possibly, may provoke the attack 
appeared in the New York Herald-Tribune, date 
of June 28. It was a dispatch of the Jewish Tele- 
graph Agency from London, with a report from 
the same agency in Rome. The Manchester Guardi- 
an, loosely Liberal, was given as the source. Brief- 
ly, the item states: Italy and Germany, after the 
defeat of England, will place Palestine under the 
sovereignty of Italy and will turn the jurisdiction 
of the Holy Land over to the Vatican State. The 
Jewish population of Palestine will be transported 
to Ethiopia.—There will, undoubtedly, be violent 
repercussions, consequent on this rumor, in the 
United States. Right or justice will not be the is- 
sues. Hysteria will be rampant. And the Pope will 
be the target. 
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THERE were two parades in Philadelphia last 
Tuesday night. One, made up of gaily dressed 
young men whom the local press called “our mad- 
cap Mummers,” and celebrating a sort of Mardi 
Gras festival which the Quaker City has observed 
for 101 years, danced its colorful way along Broad 
Street and other avenues festooned and lighted for 
the occasion, and packed with more than a half- 
million spectators. The other parade, an abortive 
one, began and ended quickly some miles away in 
Convention Hall. It was made up of fifty howling 
Hooverites, delegates all, who raised aloft the 
standards of four States and tried desperately to 
drive a flyirg wedge through the crowds in the 
main aisle. 

The two parades were on the march almost at 
the same moment, and in each the local police 
played directly opposite roles. At 9:10 the Mum- 
mers were cavorting past the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel, their way cleared by a line of mounted of- 
ficers. A few minutes later, at 9:40, inside the Hall, 
a lone policeman tackled the leading Hooverite, 
wrestled with him among the chairs, tore the Ten- 
nessee standard from his grasp and pushed a num- 
ber of screaming Carolinians back into their seats. 

Perhaps that policeman will go down in history 
as a famous man. Singlehanded, with only the 
brawn of his arm and the vigor of his lips, he 
squelched a demonstration that might soon have 
turned into a wild stampede for the Great Engi- 
neer. For good or evil, the policeman acted in a 
critical moment. Mr. Hoover’s entrance into the 
hall, coming just at the instant when a lovely 
soprano was opening her mouth to sing the na- 
tional anthem, provoked cheers and handclapping. 
But the demonstration, meant only as a warm wel- 
come for the Elder Statesman, grew louder and 
more intense. After three minutes it showed symp- 
toms of mass hysteria. Mr. Hoover had not yet 
uttered a word from the rostrum, but all the dele- 
gates and 15,000 spectators were roaring and 
stamping their feet. The band struck up California, 
Here I Come, and the State banners of Kentucky, 
Missouri, Nebraska, and even of Ohio were lifted 
up and began to move. 

For checking this impending avalanche, Mr. 
Hoover may blame an unnamed Philadelphia po- 
liceman. 

Up to that dramatic moment on Tuesday night, 
the Twenty-second National Convention was a dull 
and dreary affair. Even Governor Stassen’s key- 
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note speech, however fine it may have sounded to 
the radio listeners, was a disappoinment to those 
on the floor and in the gallaries. As he mounted to 
the speaker’s stand and stood in the white blaze of 
the 400-million candle-power spotlights, the blond 
young man from Minnesota seemed to give promise 
of a rip-roaring, old-fashioned Republican oration. 
But even in its first paragraphs his effort sagged. 
All too obviously there had been too many fingers 
in Mr. Stassen’s pie—too many censors with red 
pencils slashing at his original copy, too many 
counselors advising against this sentence or that, 
too many candidates’ managers with veto power, 
erasing, adding, toning down. True, the speech won 
generous applause; it even produced a couple of 
ovations, but these signs of approval were evoked, 
not by any fearless statement on the part of the 
speaker, but by the Convention’s pathetic eager- 
ness to yell for something, for anything at all. 
The delegates were hungry for mass emotion; they 
wanted to climb up on their chairs and howl. But 
the Governor, whatever his private sentiments, 
was deliberately platitudinous and refused to feed 
the convention raw meat. 

The speech had its embarrassing moments, too. 
One came, and it provoked titters, when the young 
man reached far back into the past and denounced 
the air-mail tragedies. The other came in the midst 
of his plea for a united people; a fog-horn voice far 
up in the top gallery chose this particular moment 
to bellow, “We Want Willkie!” 

Daniel Webster himself, had he been the key- 
noter last Monday evening, would have cursed the 
fearful handicap imposed by the opening chorus. 
This was a deeply moving piece called Ballad for 
Americans sung by soloist and chorus and sup- 
ported by a symphony orchestra. After its rendi- 
tion the sincerest kind of flag-waving oratory 
would have seemed silly. The Ballad is a patriotic 
anthem—not the conventional song about armies, 
navies or victories in the John Philip Sousa style, 
but an anthem in The Green Pastures manner, a 
hymn in slang and bad grammar that speaks of 
“Mr. Tom Jefferson” and “Ole Abe Lincoln” and 
the vast anonymous mass of nobodies who make 
up the American people. 

The Convention sat silent and profoundly stirred 
during the song. The delegates were astonished to 
find that the familiar phrases of the Declaration 
were measured verse and could be set to majestic 
music. And at the Ballad’s end—the finale admits 




















the nation’s defects but sings of its enduring hopes 
—the delegates forgot States, party, candidates and 
lapel buttons for the moment and shouted in honest 
love of the Republic. They agreed that 

Out of the cheating, out of the shouting, 

Out of the murders and lynching, 

Out of the windbags, the patriotic spouting, 

Out of uncertainty and doubting, 

Out of the carpet bag and the brass spittoon— 

It will come again. 

Our marching song will come again, 

Strong as the people who made it... . 

Five jovial delegates, all of them wearing badges 
from Alabama, stopped the writer on Chestnut 
Street, Wednesday afternoon. What they were 
grateful for, they said, was this: Cardinal 
Dougherty’s prayer was short, not only good, but 
short. Why was it, they went on to inquire, that 
when a Protestant cleric is invited to ask Divine 
blessing upon a public gathering, he usually prays 
too long? Maybe the Convention ought to have a 
rule limiting the length of its invocations, just as 
it limits the time for nominating and seconding 
speeches. Moreover, the Southerners continued, 
why don’t ministers confine themselves, as the 
Catholic Cardinal did, to straight-off petition in- 
stead of telling God Almighty the latest news about 
what was going on down here on earth, and tak- 
ing a lot of time to do it? 

These Alabama delegates were plainly annoyed, 
and they did not seem satisfied with an answer 
which merely defended the general idea of prayer. 

Tucked away somewhere in the record of the 
second session there ought to be a sentence or 
two noting that the Cardinal, either by force of 
habit or by deliberate design, opened his invocation 
with a bold and loudly enunciated Sign of the 
Cross. And this observer was startled by the large 
number of delegates who crossed themselves, kept 
their heads up in Catholic fashion during the 
prayer, and made the Sign at the end. 

A sparsely-populated gallery watched the morn- 
ing session of the second day. Doubtless the Re- 
publican voters of Philadelphia admire Represen- 
tative Martin, but they refused to believe that he 
would say anything of major importance as he took 
over the Permanent Chairmanship. They were 
quite right. Nothing significant was said or done 
for two hours or more. True, Mr. Martin, taking 
possession of the rostrum, received the following 
tokens of the great affection in which he is held: 
(1) from the whole convention, a cheerful ovation; 
(2) from Illinois, a new gavel carved from a stair 
rail touched by Lincoln’s hand; (3) from Arizona, 
a complimentary nomination as Speaker in the next 
Congress; (4) from a Hawaiian delegate, female, a 
kiss on the cheek, which, however mild and sister- 
ly, came through the loudspeakers with the sharp 
impact of a revolver shot; (5) from all the dele- 
gates, polite attention and plenty of applause for 
his hour-long address. 

But dulness was the mark of the session, and 
the dulness sank to dreary depths when, somewhat 
later, a committee chairman took over the micro- 
phones to read the Rules report. At this point, the 
delegates abandoned all pretense of attention. They 


moved about; they read newspapers; they went 
into friendly huddles. The committeeman’s voice 
droned on and on; fifteen minutes of this and he 
asked for adoption. This the delegates voted with- 
out a dissenting voice. 

And yet, despite the noise and confusion, here 
was something of intense interest to any political 
student, and something that should have roused at 
least one Rebel yell. The G.O.P. was abandoning 
a rule of long standing. It was denying representa- 
tion at the next convention to some seventy or 
more Congressional districts in the South. Hence- 
forth, said the rule just approved, no district shall 
have a seat in the Party’s caucus unless it polls 
at least 1,000 Republican votes at the previous elec- 
tion. A drastic departure from tradition, yet the 
six dozen delegates affected, spokesmen, all of 
them, for the so-called “rotten boroughs” of the 
South, continued in their pleasant visiting of neigh- 
bors and did not bother to listen to their death 
sentence. 

Convention Hall, during the past week, has been 
merely a place for sound and light, for oratory and 
camera men; the real struggles, vital to party and 
to individual contestants, were being fought out in 
the hotel lobbies and the conference rooms. In the 
Benjamin Franklin, for instance, the lobby was 
stripped of all its furniture and rugs and turned 
over as a marble arena to the gladiators. Here, as 
well as in the dining rooms and bars, the noise 
of battle sounded all day long. Here, Taft clung 
desperately to his Ohioans and announced hourly 
gains in strength. Here, Willkie made his amazing 
drive, fighting off attacks of anti-utility men, while 
heading pirate raids on other men’s pledgees. Here, 
Gannett refused to quit, and MacNider sought some 
notice. 

It was here, too, among the buzzing delegates 
that a cynical publicity man tried to work out a 
problem in Political Rumors. How many minutes 
does it take a manufactured rumor, if planted at 
one edge of a crowd, to reach the men on the op- 
posite edge? Does the story undergo serious change 
as it flies from lip to lip? How long before stalwarts 
start running to the telephones to warn their 
chiefs? How many minutes before the story gets 
to a press room? The experimenter was unable to 
gather statistics, chiefly because he had no corps 
of assistants or clockers; but it is his claim that in 
a city given over to a national convention any 
political rumor travels with the speed of light and 
in all directions. 

This paper is written just as the first ballots are 
coming in. The day has been packed with excite- 
ment. Will Dewey and Taft combine? Who is James 
for; which way will he throw his seventy-two? 


Well, to skip over the events of the long night, 
the miracle happened. It is the people who have 
just nominated Mr. Willkie. The people, rebelling 
against the politicians good or bad, against the 
bosses, the machines, the primary tickets, the war 
chests and all the paraphernalia of the party sys- 
tem, have made their great voice heard. The Re- 
publican party has turned democratic overnight. 
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HEMISPHERE defense is the phrase of the hour; 
new facets, political, military or economic, appear 
daily. Much heat but little light is generated by 
this feverish activity; observers who know Latin 
America lament the absence of fundamental knowl- 
edge on the part of those charged with the execu- 
tion of the monumental plans. Preparations that 
do not take fully into account the attitude and 
needs of the Latin American people are headed 
for inevitable disaster; policies that override the 
sensibilities of the Latin nations will produce op- 
position, not cooperation. No matter how well in- 
tended, blundering hemisphere defense can very 
easily produce “hemisphere offense.” If we are to 
cooperate with our Southern neighbors, we must 
first understand them and their problems. 

Briefly, the Administration is setting out to pro- 
tect the Americas from overseas aggression. An 
excellent program, with which every inhabitant of 
Columbus’ discovery can heartily agree! Beyond 
that point, however, divergence begins and grows 
more critical with further examination of the mul- 
tifold problem. While the form of consultation of 
the Pan-American republics has been so far ad- 
hered to, the century-old doubts and fears of the 
“Yankee Colossus” stir again and presage friction. 

The Latin nations feel, though they do not say 
so Officially, that our sudden interest in hemi- 
sphere defense is for our own protection, that air 
bases and naval stations are sought for the distant 
defense of Uncle Sam, and only incidentally to 
keep their freedom intact. Indeed, there are not 
lacking important elements in every Southern na- 
tion, not at all “Fifth Columnists,” who look upon 
the outstretching arms of our military and eco- 
nomic power as a direct and immediate threat to 
them; more dangerous than from overseas. 

The twenty nations of Latin America count a 
total of one hundred ten million citizens, many of 
them Indians living in tribal communities. Brazil it- 
self is larger in extent than the continental United 
States, but none of the nations are economically 
self-sufficient. They are overwhelmingly of agricul- 
tural economy, producers of raw materials, which 
they must sell abroad. Many of them have only one 
principal crop, on the success of which the nation’s 
welfare depends. Much of their trade has been with 
Europe. Because the war has cut their channels 
of international trade, the Southern nations suffer, 
and surpluses have accumulated. 

The Administration has now proposed to estab- 
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lish a Pan-American cartel, to buy all export prod- 
ucts and act as the sole sales-and-purchasing agent 
toward Europe and, presumably, Asia as well. This 
outgrowth of our “Good Neighbor” policy, grafted 
hurriedly on the hemisphere defense program, is 
a striking example of the lack of seasoned knowl- 
edge among the proponents of the Americas’ de- 
fense plans. It is far more likely to cause resent- 
ment and to play eventually into the hands of the 
very foreign powers it is designed to thwart, than 
to accomplish its stated purpose: of binding the 
twenty-one nations into an economic unit. 

In the optimistic early twenties, a similar plan 
was tried on a smaller scale, though for private 
gain. A bank-trading company was organized with 
a cash capital of five million dollars and credits 
from Wall Street’s leaders. Insufficiently cautious 
executives directing its policy, the bank plunged 
gaily into Latin American trade. At the end of its 
short and inglorious career, the bank was eighty- 
five million dollars in the red, representing sums 
forever lost in these markets. Will political man- 
agers do better with our taxpayers’ money? 

There are other impediments to this plan. Our 
most aggressive competitor in Latin America is not 
Germany, Italy, or Japan, but England. John Bull 
may be our ally tomorrow, but today he opposes 
our Southern trade expansion with every weapon 
at his command. Expert observers are convinced 
that the Lima conference was wrecked by the in- 
trigues of British agents, who feared for British 
trade if the American nations achieved solidarity. 
It is common knowledge that our trade treaty with 
Argentina was blocked by opposition from the Brit- 
ish Embassy. In addition to their trade, the British 
have huge investments in Latin American railways, 
banks, harbors, oil fields and plantations, and they 
will not take kindly to a “Keep Out” sign about the 
Americas. A single purchasing-and-sales agency, 
such as contemplated under the Administration’s 
plan, must overcome European opposition, and the 
opponents can bring great pressure to bear in every 
Latin American capital. 

Since Simon Bolivar’s proposal for a Pan-Ameri- 
can league of nations, with headquarters at Pana- 
ma, was cold-shouldered in Washington a century 
ago, our Southern neighbors have looked with sus- 
picion upon “made in the United States” programs 
affecting the Western World. The Latin American 
is an individualist, inheriting from his Iberian fore- 
bears, and will not “sign on the dotted line,” even 














when it may appear to his interest to do so. In the 
expansive twenties, the writer represented one of 
the largest international engineering corporations 
seeking public-works contracts in South America. 
The corporation had prepared printed copies of the 
perfect contract, with spaces for prices and per- 
centages. But no Latin official ever signed one, un- 
less he was permitted to make changes in the 
phraseology. In the grandiose plan for an all- 
American trading company, the Latins will see the 
structure of an economic dictatorship. 

The proposal to acquire land and air bases and 
naval stations in the territory of the Latin Ameri- 
can nations will certainly be viewed by the recipi- 
ents as the first step to military domination of 
the Americas. It must be remembered, as we are 
too apt to fail to do, from our viewpoint, that Latin 
America has always feared our strength more than 
that of European powers. A century of Latin 
Americans has lived under the fear of “dollar 
diplomacy” and “Yankee imperialism.” These mem- 
ories are not wiped out overnight, no matter what 
the present situation. Since 1868 no foreign army 
has invaded Latin America for purposes of con- 
quest. In that time the United States has invaded 
and occupied with military force Cuba, Nicaragua, 
Colombia, Mexico, Haiti and Santo Domingo, with 
widespread reverberations of bitterness. 

There are fundamental differences between the 
Latin nations and this country, chasms marking 
differences in culture, ideals, history, orientation, 
language. The United States is, politically, external- 
ly aggressive, the Latin nations are not; their quar- 
rels are usually self-contained. Many of the most 
stable and progressive governments in Latin 
American history have been dictatorships; until 
the present, this country has not inclined that way. 
Our clamor against dictatorships and in favor of 
an ill-defined democracy creates difficulties for cer- 
tain governments in South America, whose support 
is essential to the success of any all-American plan. 
While the Latin nations differ greatly from our 
own, there are serious ideological and political 
cleavages among them. At either extremity of the 
Continent, there is a Latin nation gone Red. Four 
others are so completely under the thumb of the 
Department of State as to be puppets. Four have 
strong Rightist governments, highly centralized, 
that dislike the “Good Neighbor” policy intensely. 

The “Good Neighbor’ policy, wittingly or other- 
wise, has been used as a stalking horse for Com- 
munism. September, 1938, witnessed the forma- 
tion of a “Pan-American Federation of Labor” in 
Mexico City with the blessing of John L. Lewis 
and prominent officials of the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration on the convention platform, fists upraised 
in the Communist salute. The Inter-American Con- 
ference on Democracy, in Montevideo during Janu- 
ary, 1939, was attended by Reds from the Americas 
and Moscow. This precious gathering openly made 
plans to unite the Communist forces in the Ameri- 
cas to destroy one by one the conservative gov- 
ernments, until all America, from pole to pole, 
should be Red. All they needed was an army, and 
now, perhaps, they may be given one. Plans have 


just been announced whereby the United States 
Government will aid Mexico to build her army to 
300,000 men, with 10,000 officers trained in the 
United States, and the best American equipment 
supplied by a loan of ten million dollars. 

In any dealings with Latin peoples, especially 
those of the proud heritage of our neighbors, much 
weight must be given to intangibles, items that 
occur on no balance sheet, but which spell the 
difference between success and failure in many a 
delicate negotiation. In Latin America, there bulks 
large a nation whose name does not appear in the 
tables of trade, which owns no inch of territory, 
but which exerts an influence all the greater that 
it is exclusively cultural and moral. The American 
attitude toward Spain registers immediately in the 
reaction of a majority of the Latin American gov- 
ernments. The Roosevelt Administration favored 
the Reds in the late Spanish civil war; the South 
Americans, who knew their kinsmen, in great 
majority supported General Franco, and resented 
Washington’s partisanship. 

This attitude was clearly reflected at the Lima 
Conference, as reported in AMERICA at the time. 
Since the close of the Spanish war in April, 1939, 
while diplomatic relations have been resumed, it 
cannot be said that official Washington has dis- 
played any marked enthusiasm for renewal of 
Spanish-American trade, which approximated $80,- 
000,000 in normal years. In fact, there has been a 
secret boycott of Nationalist Spain, because too 
many influential noses in Washington were out of 
joint. Under Allied diplomatic pressure, it is re- 
ported on excellent authority, the policy was 
changed long enough to make a clumsy hint of a 
loan—if Spain changed her foreign policy. Spain, 
however, was not for sale. 

The appointment of Henry L. Stimson as Sec- 
retary of War will not aid in establishing an under- 
standing with Latin America. Mr. Stimson is re- 
membered as the man who gave the Nicaraguan 
soldiers their choice of selling him their rifles, or 
having American Marines loosed on their country. 
Mr. Stimson was a vociferous partisan of the Span- 
ish Reds and a leading shouter for repeal of the 
embargo on arms to Spain. To many of our South- 
ern neighbors, Mr. Stimson typifies the traits they 
dislike in us. 

We are heartily in favor of inter-American co- 
operation, upon a basis of Christian ethics and 
mutual respect. Nothing will better advance the 
cause of civilization than complete understanding 
between the American peoples. But such under- 
standing can only be founded upon knowledge of 
the Latin Americans, sympathetic hearing of their 
viewpoints by competent officials chosen for their 
first-hand experience in Latin America. If we meet 
the Latins on these grounds, cooperation is as- 
sured. But we must eliminate the doctrinaire, the 
bigot, the parlor pink, the know-it-all from among 
our negotiators. Otherwise the time is soon com- 
ing when there will be a South American defense 
pact—directed against us. Our opportunity is now, 
it can be lost by incompetence, it will not come 


again. 
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WHAT TO DO ABOUT 
OUR FOREIGN DOCTORS? 


DANIEL M. O'CONNELL 











A MINOR, perhaps, but very interesting sociologi- 
cal and professional question is that pertaining to 
the graduates of foreign Schools of Medicine when 
they obtain a license from a State Board to prac- 
tise medicine in that State. Thus, during 1939 there 
were 925 so registered; 835 by examination, 90 by 
“Reciprocity,” or “Endorsement” through another 
State. During the same time, a total of 6,043 medi- 
cal licentiates had been issued, including the above 
925. 

Some of the graduates from a foreign School of 
Medicine are Americans, who studied abroad, but 
the majority are immigrants. Naturally, there has 
been a deal of discussion in medical and sociologi- 
cal circles concerning the advisability and effect of 
admitting this comparatively large number of new- 
ly-licensed doctors from foreign lands to our Hip- 
pocratic profession. So much so, indeed, that the 
Journal of the American Medical Association in 
the issue of April 27, 1940, mentioned the fact 
editorially as follows: 

Medical journals and the public press have com- 

mented on the number of medical licenses issued to 

graduates of schools outside the United States and 

Canada... . Twenty-eight States and the District of 

Columbia licensed 925 graduates of foreign schools, 

New York heading the list with 497; New Jersey 

with 85 and Illinois with 80 placed second and third. 

Some of these 925 foreign graduates are citizens of 

the United States who studied abroad because they 

had failed to secure admission to medical schools in 
this country; the majority are Europeans who 
sought asylum in the United States. 

Registrars, deans and students of education can 
draw many interesting charts around the 6,043 
embryonic, “duly qualified to practise’ Doctors of 
Medicine. Subtracting the 925 graduates from 
foreign Schools of Medicine, leaves 5,118 from our 
American Schools of Medicine. Of the latter, only 
272 were from Schools of Medicine not approved 
(a very much sought approval) by the American 
Medical Association. The average of failures for 
these unapproved Schools before State Boards was 
42%, while that of the A. M. A. Schools was less 
than 7.6%. But I am writing of the immigrant 
doctors. 

Comparing the figures above, 925 and 5,118, it 
is most likely that for every six new doctors from 
American Schools, there is one immigrant doctor. 
The latter class is not well distributed through the 
country. New York State, for illustration, had 
1,162 additions to its Medical Directory of 1939. 
Of these, 497 were foreign graduates of medicine; 
665 from American Schools of Medicine. Thus, 
practically speaking and making allowance for cer- 
tain exceptions, two newly practising doctors from 
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American schools are matched by one from a 
foreign school. In passing, it should be noted that 
New York State demands first American citizen- 
ship papers as a preliminary to a medical licensure. 

Where will this latter group practise? Unfor- 
tunately, the Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation, from which I am quoting figures, does 
not give and could hardly give the specific locality 
of the newly licensed doctors. If the foreign-gradu- 
ate doctors have taken up their residence in a dis- 
trict which is badly in need of medical help, the 
immigrant doctors are a great blessing to the 
State and to the nation. If, however, they have 
located in large cities, many of which already have 
too many doctors, their presence as a class would 
appear to be an unnecessary burden, and fraught 
with professional difficulties. 

Similar studies of medical licensure statistics 
in New Jersey, Illinois and other States indicate 
the same sociological problem. It may surprise the 
reader to be told that New Jersey has no medical 
school recognized by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. She has, of course, her Medical Examin- 
ing Board. Through it, the State’s medical efficiency 
was improved by 202 more duly licensed doctors 
through examinations, while 8 more were had 
through “Reciprocity and Endorsement.” In this 
total of 210 new doctors, 85 were graduates of a 
foreign Medical School, 125 of American Medical 
Schools. Roughly again, this would be one foreign- 
educated doctor, probably one immigrant doctor, 
to two American-educated and American-born doc- 
tors, in the 1939 New Jersey medical vintage. 

Illinois had 79 graduates of foreign medical 
schools to pass her 1939 State Board Examina- 
tions and secure her licentiate; one more by “Re- 
ciprocity and Endorsement.” Subtract these 80 
from the total 485 Illinois new licenses for 1939, 
and we find the proportion of one foreign medical 
graduate to, at most, seven American medical 
alumni. Due allowance has been made by this pro- 
portion for Canadians and for Americans who 
graduated abroad. Does this ratio of one to seven 
indicate that the emigree doctor to our shores is 
remaining east of the Alleghenies? 

California, will she exercise her puissant lure 
on graduates from foreign medical schools? We 
find that 26 of this group were licensed to practise, 
25 through the successful outcome of their taking 
the State’s 1939 examinations, and one by “Re- 
ciprocity and Endorsement,” while the total of li- 
centiates representing additions to the State’s medi- 
cal profession was 351. Taking 26 from 351, we see 
that each of the remaining 325 doctors from Ameri- 
can schools is matched by only 14 foreign gradu- 
ates. This seems to indicate the same tendency, 
viz., that the majority of medical doctors from for- 
eign schools are advised, possibly due to indigency, 
to remain in the eastern and seaboard portion of 
the country. 

The need of many localities for a more adequate 
distribution of doctors and surgeons from foreign 
schools of medicine is not bettered by the fact that 
of the 925 group who were licensed in 1939, only 
62 went west of the Father of Waters, while New 




















York (497), Pennsylvania (25), Ohio (65) and Il- 
linois (80) absorbed 667 of the 925. 

Another challenging fact is that just 29 States 
registered graduates of medical schools from 
abroad during 1939, while 13 excluded the latter 
group from licensure. It is at least interesting, if 
not instructive, to note the number of new doctors 
(American graduates) who were added during 1939 
to these 13 States by examinations and by “Reci- 
procity and Endorsement.” 

Here is the table: 


PE ci kcececades 4 South Carolina ..... 43 
65 se eesees 69 South Dakota ...... 6 
PERE RR ae 68 Tennessee .......... 179 
DT, asnccccesnes 3 West Virginia ...... 17 
New Mexico ....... 5 Wisconsin .......... 107 
North Carolina o GH WR ccccccvcce 3 
Oklahoma ......... 36 


Without any reflection on them, it would seem 
that Arizona, Nevada, New Mexico, South Dakota 
and Wyoming would profit by lifting the immigra- 
tion law against the medical man from a foreign 
school. The reason given, “inability to evaluate 
foreign credits,” has not been insuperable in the 
other States, in the District of Columbia or in 
Alaska. 

While only thirteen States exclude from licen- 
sure the foreign medical graduate as such, others 
have varied restraining conditions, some almost 
prohibitory in effect. Another interesting feature 
of the 1939 licensure examinations for students of 
foreign medical schools is had in the nationality of 
the successful applicants. Germany leads the list 
with 585, though she had 624 failures. Switzerland, 
as a matter of surprise to the writer, is second with 
72 triumphs and 55 failures. Scotland is third in 
the number of successful candidates, 50, with the 
land of the Highlander suffering only 8 fatalities. 
The fourth in large numbers, Italy, had 50 victori- 
ous returns, though she had 106 failures. 

The large number of German (624 out of 1209) 
and Italian (106 out of 156) failures is puzzling, 
when compared to those of American Schools of 
Medicine. The latter had 1,264 candidates to fail 
and 6,489 to pass, a little more than one in five. 
(Only 5,118 of these took out licenses). Of course, 
the difficulties of using a foreign language in a tech- 
nical examination are well known. But almost the 
same difficulty would be had by the practising doc- 
tor in treating English-speaking patients. Is this 
obstacle, perhaps, the reason for the immigrant 
doctor’s remaining in the Eastern part of the Uni- 
ted States, and probably in the large cities, where 
his former countrymen are congregated? 

How are the unsuccessful group (853) of candi- 
dates for the medical licensure from foreign schools 
supporting themselves? How can the successful 
doctors from foreign schools be distributed accord- 
ing to the needs of the country? The latter ques- 
tion, especially, is a challenge to the self-sacrifice 
of the immigrant doctors and of their patrons, and 
to the generosity and ingenuity of the nation. The 
American Medical Association during 1940-41 
might well take up the challenge. Concrete pro- 
posals could be offered to the medical profession 
at its annual session. 


THE FIVE COLUMNS 
AND MRS. CROWLEY 


DORAN HURLEY 











AFTER a week of misty, murky weather in the 
Old Parish, the sun broke through the clouds on 
the day before Memorial Day. Its warmth and the 
soft Mary blue of the sky gave back to Mrs. Patrick 
Crowley some of the serenity that the dark rainy 
days and the insistently depressing and saddening 
news from France and Belgium had taken from 
her. When she had placed her lilacs on her graves 
in our old churchyard cemetery and said her Ro- 
sary, she walked up the little knoll to the grotto 
of Our Lady of Lourdes and said another Rosary 
there for peace in the world. 

She smiled tenderly as she walked down the hill 
to see a small boy running against the wind with 
a great white box-kite aloft. Dermot had always 
flown a kite in the spring. Lost in her thoughts, 
she nearly collided with two men ascending the 
path to the grotto. Quickly she excused herself. 
Tom Murphy and Dan Pat Ryan of the Holy Name, 
in white plasterer’s overalls and caps, stepped aside 
for her cheerfully. Dan Pat was bent half-double 
by a sack of cement on his back. “We’re going 
to look over the grotto,” he grinned, “touch it up 
where some of the stones have worked loose.” 

A half hour later Mrs. Crowley’s hardwon 
serenity—for Memorial Day accentuates her lone- 
liness . . . was abruptly shattered by a wild peel 
of her doorbell and the frenzied entrance of Mary 
Ellen Shea. 

“Oh, Mrs. Crowley,” burst out Mary, “they’ve 
come ... they’re here! I saw them! The whole five 
columns of them!! They’ve landed in the old ceme- 
tery and we'll be dead in our beds before night 
prayers and Benediction. Call the police and the 
President!” 

“Well, what on earth ails you, Mary Shea?” Mrs. 
Crowley rose up from her chair. ‘“Where’s your 
glasses? And look at you with your hair streeling. 
Tidy it up at once. You look like a heathen.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Crowley, don’t wait—come! We've got 
to hide. I took off my glasses at the cemetery to 
wipe my eyes—and then I looked up and saw them. 
I just dropped my glasses and ran. My hat must 
have fallen off.” 

“You’d lose your head if it wasn’t tied on,” said 
Mrs. Crowley tartly. “But I don’t intend to lose 
mine nor what little wits you’ve left me. Why 
should we hide? Who’s after us?” 

“The Five Columns!” stammered Mary twice as 
frantically as before. “I saw their parachute up 
over the cemetery, and two of them dressed just 
like in the movies with packs on their backs, hold- 
ing machine guns.” 

Mrs. Patrick Crowley stared at Mary Ellen, 
speechless. Then despite all she could do, she felt 
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her nose twitching and her lips trembling. She 
walked to the window to dissemble for a moment. 
Long before she could convince Mary Shea of what 
she had really seen, Mary would surely have a 
violent state of hysterics. 

“Mary,” she turned sharply, “come here! What 
do you see over on the church lawn behind the 
rectory?” 

“Oh, Mrs. Crowley,” shrieked Mary, “now will 
you believe me? All those soldiers with knapsacks 
on their back close to the House of God. It’s the 
: Reds or the Nazis or the Fifth Columns. I told 
you!” 

“If you had your glasses, and the sense that God 
gave you,” retorted Mrs. Crowley severely, “‘you’d 
know very well that it’s the Old Parish Boy Scouts 
with our curate at the head of them paying a visit 
to the church before they start off on their week- 
end hike. Come you back to the cemetery with me 
to pick up your hat and your glasses and let’s hear 
no more talk of Five Columns.” 

I met Mrs. Crowley at the cemetery on Decora- 
tion Day afternoon. “Your graves look nice,” I 
said. “But I looked for you in vain in the parade 
this morning. Were you with the Women’s Relief 
Corps or the Spanish War Veterans Auxiliary?” 

“The graves do look nice,” Mrs. Crowley said 
slowly, “with the Grand Army and the War with 
Spain markers and the little flags. Memorial Day 
has always brought me sadness; but it has brought 
me pride as well . . . pride in being the daughter 
and the wife and the mother of warriors. I still 
have my pride in my dead . . . but this year the 
sadness is greater than the pride. I couldn’t march 
in the parade this morning, nor ride for that mat- 
ter, although they offered me the use of a car- 
riage. My thoughts these days . .. even today... 
don’t go back as they used to the bravery of my 
men in war. No! My every thought and wish and 
prayer goes forth for peace. I pray that in our time 
it will not come to other American daughters and 
wives and mothers to know my sorrow and my 
heartbreak. ...” 

She broke off suddenly, then continued sharply 
and acidly to tell me of her experience the day 
before with Mary Ellen Shea. 

“T don’t like it,” she spoke positively. “I don’t 
like it at all, all this hysteria. I don’t want this 
country to go into war. I say that with all my heart 
and mind and soul, and I'll go on saying it. And 
yet I suppose . . . indeed, I’ve no doubt about it... 
that if I keep on saying it loud and long enough, 
the word will go around in some quarters that I’m 
one of the Five Columns. 

“T remember standing before the Daily Post 
bulletin board, when we were in the World War. 
The boy was just sticking up a bulletin announc- 
ing a three-alarm fire at the hat factory. The sad- 
dest voice beside me said: ‘Those Germans again.’ 
It was old Benno Maier, organist at the Cathedral 
for over fifty years, murmuring to himself the wild 
sort of accusation that was going the rounds for 
every calamity from a cloudburst to the fall of a 
loaf of cake. Benno was the most completely Ameri- 
can man I ever knew, and yet there was delegation 
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after delegation going to the Bishop asking that 
he be discharged. It was a known fact, they told 
the Bishop, that he was playing subversive music 
in the Cathedral. ‘The Wedding March’ from Lo- 
hengrin, no less. The blessed Bishop gave them 
short shrift, let me tell you. 

“T can’t call to mind any born Germans in the 
Old Parish today, and Red Russians we never had; 
but should Italy go into the war, I’ve no doubt 
there’ll be a committee of patriots call on Angelo 
down the street demanding that he peel all his 
bananas and oranges before their eyes to be sure 
he’s not hiding Five Column propaganda in them. 

“T picked up the paper today and saw a picture 
of gray and white-haired mothers of America, or 
something like that, every lassie of them squint- 
ing along the sights of a gun. They’re going to 
shoot parachutists. They’re every one of them 
going to be Moll Pitchers or Dolly Starks. Noth- 
ing so tame as being Angels of the Battlefield for 
them. No indeed, battle maidens or nothing. And 
by the look of them I’d say they all had great need 
either of bi-focals or two sets of spectacles. 

“Not but what as I pick up the morning or the 
evening paper I don’t find at least five columns 
and five columnists that I could easily dispense 
with. I’ve been brought up to believe that only 
the Holy Father is infallible, and only when he is 
speaking ex cathedra on matters of Faith and 
morals. You should read some of these Five Col- 
umnists to know what infallibility really means. 
Their columniation is too often calumniation of 
anyone who disagrees with them. 

“To my mind all this wild talk of Columns and 
the like, all this hysteria, is very evil. I’d know 
how to handle a spy if I lighted on one. And that 
there are elements here subversive to our Ameri- 
can democracy, I’ve known and spoken about be- 
fore. So has the Church. But to my mind, the 
greater evil is being lost sight of in the lesser, and 
what evil there is and its stamping out should not, 
through hysteria, bring persecution to innocent 
people. 

“IT told you of old Benno. It was only the day 
before yesterday that Constance Casey came to 
me with a story of a wealthy German family that 
had moved into one of the big houses on the Hill. 
‘They say they’re refugees,’ said Constance with 
very raised eyebrows, ‘but they are not Jewish, 
I know for a fact. And I think it’s very significant 
that they seem to have plenty of money. I’m al- 
most positive the man is a Nazi spy. How else do 
you account for it?’ 

“By the fact,” said I to her, very coldly, “that 
he by good fortune had investments in Switzerland. 
He happens to be a Papal Chamberlain, and an old 
friend of the Bishop when the Bishop studied in 
Rome. The only relation he has to a column is 
that he is a pillar of the Church.” 

“T can add up five columns as well as anyone,” 
Mrs. Crowley said with finality, “but I can’t do it 
in my head. I need pencil and paper. I need the 
proper equipment. The answer would be wrong, 
otherwise, with me as with Constance Casey and 
Mary Ellen Shea.” 
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PERHAPS you are thinking of sending your 
daughter to college next year. 

You have been saving and scrimping for this, 
since she was a baby. You can hardly realize that 
now she is a young lady. 

But have you consulted the Government? 

The Government may have other plans for her; 
compulsory plans. 

Perhaps she is engaged to a nice young chap 
named Joe. She thinks, and you, her parents, agree, 
that there is no good reason for putting off the 
marriage. 

But you are only her father and mother. Your 
plans mean nothing, when the Government’s plans 
are compulsory. 

Or, it may be, she has heard the call of Christ, 
and has been accepted as a novice by some Reli- 
gious Order. You acquiesce, because you know that 
she is a girl of good judgment, competent to decide 
for herself. 

Still, the Government must be consulted. You 
may think that all is settled, and that next year 
your daughter will be at college, in a cloister, or 
presiding over a home of her own. 

Parents, who recapture their bright youth in 
their children, dream of these things. 

But has your daughter done her time in the Gov- 
ernment’s compulsory training camp? 

You are only her parents. 

As for the girl, although she is your daughter, 
here she is a kind of pawn. 

The boss of the whole affair is the Federal 
Government. 

This is pretty thick, you say. I never heard any- 
thing like this in the United States. It sounds to me 
like those camps that Hitler established in Ger- 
many. Where is this camp to which she must 
report? 

That does not concern you at present. At the 
proper time, the girl will be given her orders by 
the Government. 

But I’d like to know what are you going to teach 
her. 

That concerns neither you nor her. She will be 
taught what the Government deems proper, by 
teachers selected for fitness, intellectual and moral, 
by the Government. By the way, I think you are 
holding out on us. According to my list you have a 
son, also liable to this compulsory training. I'll just 
issue a summons for him too. 

Does this picture represent what American par- 
ents will face in a year or two? On June 18, in his 
conference with the press, the President said that 
“he would soon recommend to Congress a compre- 
hensive program calling for some form of compul- 


sory government service for this country’s youth,” 
girls, as well as boys. 

Don’t be too quick to think that the courts would 
prohibit this sort of thing. They won’t, even if they 
would, for they can’t. 

Since the approval of the broad and generous 
Hamiltonian theory of the general welfare by the 
Supreme Court, Congress has ample authority to 
enact the President’s proposal. Congress can order 
boys and girls not only into military camps, but it 
can herd them in instructional camps of any kind, 
and compel them to remain there; provided that a 
sufficient number of politicians in Congress agree 
that such training is necessary for the general 
welfare. 

That is the meaning of “general welfare” today 
in these United States. 

The chief executive contends that compulsory 
Federal service is necessary to train our young peo- 
ple in the ways of true American democracy. To 
me, the plan looks more like Sovietism, or patriot- 
ism by compulsion. 

If boys and girls fail to learn the ways of democ- 
racy at school and in their homes, I doubt if they 
will learn them under a program devised by those 
colossal ideologists, starry-eyed Sidney Hillman, 
pinkish Floyd Reeves, and blundering Harry L. 
Hopkins. Why not add Margaret Sanger, Harry 
Bridges, Harold Rugg, James A. Ford and Roger 
Baldwin? 

Stephen T. Early, one of the President’s secre- 
taries, also seems implicated, for a few days after 
the President’s press conference, he announced that 
the program intended by the President “was one 
of peace-time training in which military prepared- 
ness would have no part.” This statement does not 
fit in with the President’s statement at the press 
conference, that the training would be military, 
“only in a broad sense.” 

What do you think of this scheme, American 
fathers and mothers? After all, it does not make 
much difference what the President wants, or Con- 
gress wants, if you don’t want it. Democracy has 
been dinned into our ears by Washington ever since 
this war began. Din democracy into Washington’s 
ears for a change. Let Congress know that you will 
tolerate no compulsory training camps for your 
sons and daughters. 

Eighty years ago our fathers highly resolved 
that “government of the people, by the people, for 
the people, shall not perish from the earth.” The 
people will never destroy that government. But of- 
ficials, clad in authority which the people have 
incautiously bestowed upon them, can and will, un- 
less the people are vigilant. 
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CHRONICLE 











THE ADMINISTRATION. President Roosevelt signed 
the new tax bill designed to finance the defense 
program. The bill adds 2,200,000 persons to the 
list of income-tax payers by reducing personal ex- 
emptions for heads of families from $2,500 to 
$2,000, and for single persons from $1,000 to $800. 
It increases the rates of income, profits, excise, gift, 
amusement and inheritance taxes, and imposes, 
over and above all old and new income-tax provi- 
sions, a ten-per-cent super tax. The national debt 
limit is raised from $45,000,000,000 to $49,000,- 
000,000 by the measure. . . . A $918,603,000 agri- 
cultural appropriation bill and a $222,718,717 War 
Department Civil Functions Bill also received the 
Presidential signature. The latter measure includes 
provision for a third set of Panama Canal locks... . 
Units of the United States Fleet received sealed or- 
ders to move from their Hawaiian bases. ... A plan 
to train 5,000 volunteers each year as officers in the 
naval reserve was announced by the White House. 
. . . Francis Biddle, Solicitor General, urged that 
the President be given greater power, suggested 
Governmental scrutiny of second-class mail so that 
the Government might combat propaganda... . 
The State Department summoned representatives 
of the American Republics to a conference to con- 
sider President Roosevelt’s proposed super-corpo- 
ration to control all Western Hemisphere exports. 


CONGRESS. Congress approved the new billion- 
dollar tax bill to defray the accelerated defense 
program, after Senate-House conferees had elim- 
inated Senator LaFollette’s proposed 40 per cent 
excess profits levy and Senator Connally’s amend- 
ment to impose drastic wartime super taxes on in- 
dividuals and corporations. . . . “Abundance of evi- 
dence”’ exists that employes of the State of 
Missouri were indirectly coerced into contributing 
to the Senatorial campaign of Governor Stark, the 
Senate Campaign Expenditures Committee re- 
ported. A representative designated by the Gover- 
nor systematically carried on “direct or indirect 
coercion,” the report said. . . . Congress passed a 
$1,777,000,000 supplemental defense appropriation, 
a $1,160,000,0000 relief bill. The latter, which bars 
Communists, Bundists from WPA, may be dis- 
pensed within eight months by the President... . 
Total appropriations, exclusive of contract authori- 
zations, passed thus far in this session amounted 
to $15,900,000,000. . . . Congress passed an amend- 
ment to the Neutrality Act, which permits Red 
Cross vessels to travel to belligerent ports without 
guarantees of safe conduct from blockading pow- 
ers. . . . Legislation calling for registration and 
fingerprinting of all aliens was approved by Con- 
gress. The Maritime Commission was authorized 
to set up a system of war risk marine insurance. 
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. . . The House passed the two-ocean Navy Bill, 
authorizing a seventy per cent increase in the na- 
tion’s fleet to be built in the next six years at a cost 
of $4,000,000,000. . . The Senate passed the Walsh- 
Vinson Bill designed to expedite the defense pro- 
gram. The measure limits profits to seven per cent. 
. .. A resolution was adopted recessing Congress 
for a week during the Republican Convention, au- 
thorizing another week’s recess for the Democratic 
Convention. 


WASHINGTON. President Roosevelt’s appointment 
of Republicans Stimson and Knox to his Cabinet 
and the resignation of Harry H. Woodring as Sec- 
retary of War caused an uproar in Congress... . 
Referring to press reports that Mr. Woodring in- 
formed friends he was ousted because he opposed 
“stripping our defenses to aid the Allies,’”’ Senator 
Vandenberg insisted the truth of this report should 
be ascertained, while Representative Carlson intro- 
duced a resolution calling for an investigation of 
Woodring’s “dismissal.” In bidding farewell to the 
Army, Mr. Woodring said that building up defenses 
should “continue with regard first and above all 
to the security of our own country.” . . . The White 
House refused to publish the Woodring letter of 
resignation on the ground it was “too personal.” ... 
Colonel Stimson’s desire that the United States 
should convoy American ships carrying food and 
military supplies to the Allies, and Colonel Knox’s 
interventionist attitude drew Senatorial fire... . 
Charging that the statements of former French 
Premier Reynaud indicated President Roosevelt 
had led the French to think United States military 
assistance would be forthcoming, Senator Nye de- 
manded that the President resign. . . . President 
Roosevelt canceled the release to the British of the 
Navy’s “mosquito fleet’ of torpedo boats, now un- 
der construction. He said Attorney General Jack- 
son had found the transaction to be contrary to a 
law passed in 1917. . . . In a speech to the Senate, 
Senator Walsh declared: “I am going to walk out 
of this chamber, place my resignation on the table 
rather than take this country into a war which it 
provoked.” 


AT Home. Early in the year the F.B.I. arrested 
eighteen men, some of them members of the Chris- 
tian Front, charged them with conspiracy to over- 
throw the Government, to steal Government prop- 
erty. One of the men was released immediately, 
having been mistakenly apprehended. The seven- 
teen others were arraigned on April 3 in the United 
States District Court in Brooklyn. During the trial, 
one of the accused committed suicide. The trial 
judge released two others. On June 24, the jury 








acquitted nine defendants, disagreed on five, con- 
victed none. . . . Asserting he would make “any 
number of Rolls Royce airplane engines for the 
United States, but none for Britain,” Henry Ford 
countermanded commitments made by his son, Ed- 
sel, to provide 6,000 of the motors for Britain, 3,000 
for the United States. William S. Knudsen, of the 
National Defense Advisory Commission, thereupon 
brought to a close negotiations with Mr. Ford for 
production of these airplane engines for the United 
States. 


THE CONVENTION. The Republican National Con- 
vention was called to order in Philadelphia on June 
24. ... Keynote address was given by thirty-three- 
year-old Governor Stassen of Minnesota. . . . For- 
mer President Hoover addressed the delegates, 
stressing “‘seven stern tasks” that must be under- 
taken. Declaring that “so-called liberals” using 
“that handmaiden of power, named ‘Gimme a 
Billion, Quick’,” had brought disaster to European 
nations, he said “our own totalitarian liberals have 
stabilized depression.” A third term, he averred, is 
“not a mere violation of tradition. It is a violation 
of fundamental restraint on power in this Repub- 
lic.” Calling for a “policy of calm realism” that does 
not “exaggerate our immediate dangers,” he said: 
“Every whale that spouts is not a submarine.” 
He demanded that the United States keep out of 
War unless the Western Hemisphere is attacked, 
asserting: “It is nonsense that we cannot defend 
freedom here even if the Old World Falls.” The 
platform adopted by the Republican party said: 
“the party is firmly opposed to involving this nation 
in foreign war.” It favored extending to “unoffend- 
ing countries—fighting for liberty” such aid “as 
will not violate international law or be inconsistent 
with our own national defense.” It deplored “explo- 
sive utterances by the President directed at other 
Governments which serve to imperil our peace,” 
and condemned all Executive acts that might lead 
to war “without the authorization of the Congress 
of the United States.”’ On relief, the platform called 
for administration by the States with Federal 
grants-in-aid. Planks calling for “free speech” for 
the radio, equal rights for women, a Constitutional 
amendment forbidding a third term were also in- 
cluded in the platform. . . . Wendell Willkie, after 
battling with Taft, Dewey, Vandenberg and others, 
was nominated on the sixth ballot a Republican 
Presidential candidate. 


INTERNATIONAL. Turkey and Germany signed a 
trade pact. Turkey announced it would not enter 
the war. . . . Japanese naval forces entered the 
French-owned Indo-China port of Haiphong. In 
Hong Kong, border bridges were destroyed by the 
British. Japan demanded that Britain close the 
Burma highway to war supplies for the Chinese. 
France permitted Japanese inspectors to examine 
commodities shipped to China. . . . Japanese lifted 
their year-old blockade of the British-French Con- 
cessions in Tientsin. . . . In Geneva, the League of 


Nations requested the resignations of all its eighty- 
nine employes. .. . King Carol decreed a totalitarian 
Government for Rumania, establishing a single 
party, the “Party of the Nation,” which he will 
head. . . . Following the occupation of Estonia by 
Soviet troops, Estonian workers hoisted the ham- 
mer and sickle over the Government’s main build- 
ing, set up a revolutionary regime. . . . Yugoslavia 
recognized the Soviet Union. 


War. On June 21, the same historic armistice 
railway car in which the 1918 armistice negotia- 
tions occurred, stood on the same 1918 spot in the 
French forest of Compiegne. In it sat Chancelor 
Hitler and staff. The French armistice delegation, 
General Charles Huntziger, Admiral Maurice Leluc, 
Leon Noel, General Parisot and Air General Jean 
Bergeret entered. Herr Hitler and staff stood up. 
After all were seated, German General Keitel read 
the preamble to the armistice terms, following 
which Chancelor Hitler and staff left the car. On 
June 22, the armistice between Germany and 
France was signed in the railway car, which was 
ordered moved to Berlin. . . . The German-French 
armistice terms called for the German occupa- 
tion of more than half of France, including its west 
coast; for demobilization and disarming of French 
armed forces on land, sea and air. The terms 
ordered collection of the French fleet in designated 
ports under German-Italian control, excepting 
naval units France is allowed to use to protect its 
colonial empire. Germany promised it would not 
use the French war fleet in the present war, “‘ex- 
cepting units necessary for guarding the coast and 
sweeping mines,” pledged also it did not intend to 
demand the French fleet at the peace table. . . . In 
the Villa Incisa, near Rome, the same French pleni- 
potentiaries at 7.14 Rome time, June 4, signed an 
armistice with the Italian Government. Six hours 
later, at 12.35 French time, June 25, the cease-fire 
order was given the German, Italian and French 
armies. . . . Under the French-Italian armistice 
terms, Italy occupies a small border belt in the 
Alps; French Colonial outposts in North Africa 
are ordered demobilizied; Italy receives full rights 
over the port of Jibuti, in East Africa. Italy pledges 
not to claim the French Navy after the war... . 
British-French recriminations broke out. Before 
the declaration of war, Britain had promised to 
send twenty-six divisions to France, France 
charged, adding that while forty-eight-year-old 
Frenchmen were fighting, twenty-eight-year-old 
Britishers had not yet been mobilized. Britain 
charged it had agreed to a separate armistice for 
France only if the French fleet was first dispatched 
to British harbors. . . . In London, French Gen- 
eral Charles de Gaulle formed a French National 
Committee to continue the war, with British aid. 
... On June 25, a national day of mourning was 
observed in France. . . . Russia demanded that Ru- 
mania cede Bessarabia, the northern part of Buko- 
vina Province, the Black Sea port, Constanta, as 
well as other ports. Rumania agreed to negotiate 
the Russian demand. 
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WENDELL WILLKIE 


WHEN at one o’clock on the morning of June 28, 
Wendell Willkie was informed that he was the Re- 
publican candidate for the Presidency, he asked 
the newspaper men who sought an interview: “Give 
me two minutes to myself.”” He sat down and put 
his head in his hands. “I just want to say that I 
am very thankful, very appreciative. I am very 
humble, I am very proud. .. . Now I want to join 
my family.” 

The words were characteristic of the man’s sim- 
plicity and directness. He could have easily gone 
to the convention hall, for it was only a few miles 
away by automobile. But he declined to meet the 
delegates. He felt that his presence at that time 
among them, under the circumstances, would be 
unreal and theatrical. 

Mr. Willkie’s nomination is a political miracle. 
He never held a political office in his life, was 
backed by no political machine, and had no ancient 
Warwick at his side. Yet within six weeks, he rose 
from consideration as a possible nominee, to the 
assurance of selection by his party. Wendell Willkie 
came to political prominence, as he achieved note 
in his legal and business career along the hard way. 
He was not born in a log cabin, but in a home in 
which there was high thinking, but often, lean liv- 
ing. To finance his way through college, and later 
through law school, he worked as a harvest hand 
in half a dozen States, as a laborer in a steel mill 
and a sugar refinery, as a country-school teacher, 
and, to quote Huge Johnson, “as a hash-slinger and 
short-order cook.” 

During the campaign, Mr. Willkie will be at- 
tacked as a “utility magnate.” That he has been 
legal counsel for several corporations, and actual- 
ly the head of a utility company is quite true. But 
it is well to remember that he first attracted public 
attention a few years ago by rising at a meeting of 
the heads of some of our largest utilities to de- 
nounce them for their sins. His record as the execu- 
tive of utility corporations has been so successful 
that it reduced the price of the commodity he was 
selling, and has been commended even by the Ad- 
ministration’s chief utility baiters. 

It seems to us that Mr. Willkie is fitted to give 
this Government an administration which it needs. 
He recognizes that huge corporations require 
checks and balances, imposed by public authority, 
but he does not think that every corporation is 
the work of Satan. He knows men, and he knows 
business, and although he knows little of partisan 
politics, he knows practical politics as distinguished 
from “slickness.” 

We are not altogether satisfied with his posi- 
tion on intervention, if the Republican platform 
interprets it correctly, but that is a matter which 
can be better discussed after we have the platform 
of the Democrats. On domestic policies, however, 
Mr. Willkie is sound, and it is refreshing to have 
in public life a man who believes that our own 
affairs should be this Government’s first and fore- 
most concern. 
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EDIT 


THE CAMPAIGN 


IT is the privilege of every voter to question any 
statement made by former President Hoover at 
Philadelphia on June 25, and to reject it if he 
thinks it wrong. But we hope that every voter will 
read that address, for it presents clearly the differ- 
ences, fundamental and minor, between the two 
parties. We also hope that when it is answered by 
the Democrats, it will be answered by arguments, 
not by sneers and smears. May this campaign, our 
most important since 1860, for on it our form of 
government may depend, end, as Mr. Hoover hopes, 
“with an election, not an auction.” 


SEVEN 


SOME weeks ago, the President dismissed the 
rumor that he was about to appoint a “coalition 
cabinet” as “cockeyed.” The President was 
right, absolutely right. 

The last man in the world for whom the 
President can find any employment in his offi- 
cial household is a man who disagrees with any 
of his policies. The appointment of Messrs. 
Knox and Stimson does not add to the cabinet 
secretaries who will present the views of Amer- 
icans who disagree with the President’s foreign 
and domestic policies. It merely adds two gen- 
tlemen whose published statements show that 
they are “battle-minded.” 

No one wishes to hamper the President with 
Officials whom he dislikes. But with war just 
around the corner, the President’s predilections 
are not of importance. The people need at this 
critical moment officials who think the proposi- 
tion that our national salvation depends upon 
getting into war is at least debatable. 

The President, as is fairly well known, does 
not welcome advice. He certainly has never 
shown himself disposed to listen to it when it 
comes from an opponent of any of his policies. 
It is incumbent upon the Senate to seize this 
opportunity of letting the President know that 
the country is not disposed to put at the head 
of the Navy and the Department of War men 
who are “battle-minded.” 

The Senate is within its rights in asking the 
President’s appointees to appear before it. 
Whether it can compel them to appear, is some- 
what dubious, but it may be presumed that 























GRIALS 


IN HIS LAW 


SINCE no treaty of peace between France and 
Germany has been submitted, the world does not 
yet know whether Hitler retains his customary 
disregard of justice and charity. These virtues 
have long been out of favor with modern govern- 
ments, and that unfortunate fact is the source of 
the chief evils which have afflicted men and na- 
tions. The hatred engendered in war does not die 
with the signing of an armistice, but remains to 
poison the minds of victors and vanquished alike. 
May we all, as children of God, learn at last to 
turn to Him, and in His law find peace. 


YEARS 


Messrs. Stimson and Knox entertain no opin- 
ions on matters of national importance which 
they wish to keep hidden within their breasts. 
The Senate investigators will therefore over- 
step no bound of courtesy in examining them 
closely as to their opinions. The President is 
within his rights in appointing them. But the 
Senate’s duty is to refuse to confirm them 
should it deem them unfit. 

The President can get no advice from Messrs. 
Stimson and Knox. Even should he seek it, he 
will hear nothing but an echo of himself. But 
he needs advice sorely. The record of the seven 
lean years of his administration is sad evidence 
of that truth. 

After seven years, nearly 10,000,000 men still 
walk the streets, seeking employment, and 
seeking it in vain. 

After seven years of unconcern, we find that 
our army, navy and aircraft are miserably in- 
adequate as means of national defense, although 
during that time more than six billion dollars 
have been expended to build them up. 

After seven years of unbalanced budgets, the 
country finds itself saddled with a debt of forty- 
five billion dollars, and faces steadily rising na- 
tional deficits. 

Whatever his intentions, the President’s poli- 
cies, foreign and domestic, have given us seven 
lean years. If the errors of the past are to be 
repaired, the President, whoever he may be, 
needs the counsel of the wisest, even among his 
opponents, and the united support of his fel- 
low-citizens. 


CONSCRIPTION 


AFTER thumbing its nose at Germany, Italy and 
Japan, the authority that shapes our foreign policy 
turns to plans for national defense. It might have 
been more prudent to defer the nose-thumbing until 
the defense had been provided, but the past cannot 
be recalled. All that can now be done is to stop this 
practice of baiting foreign nations, which, it must 
be admitted, directly contradicts the Monroe Doc- 
trine, so often invoked of late at Washington. After 
that we can plan to meet, if need be, the nations 
we have provoked into hostility, on a superior mili- 
tary footing. 

As Washington held, there can be no real friend- 
ship between governments, for modern govern- 
ments put self-interest first. But using the term in 
an analogous sense, the United States, as a direct 
result of our foreign policy, has not a friend on 
earth. Japan smolders with ill-concealed hostility. 
Germany and Italy are not disposed to overlook 
our shipments of munitions to Europe, or the in- 
sulting references to Hitler and Mussolini in which 
the President has allowed himself to indulge. Eng- 
land and France appear to feel that after the Presi- 
dent’s large commitments “short of actual partici- 
pation” in the European war, the United States has 
left them in the lurch. The South and Central 
American countries have no particular cause to 
love us, nor is even one of them wedded to the 
Monroe Doctrine. It may be assumed that they will 
sacrifice nothing to gain the “friendship” of a na- 
tion whose government they have always distrust- 
ed. They will arrange their foreign relations as 
they see fit, without reference to our interests or 
needs. We may as well face the fact that if the 
United States is forced to fight in self-defense, it 
will fight as England fights today; without allies, 
and its back to the wall. 

Whether the bill introduced by Senator Burke, 
of Nebraska, to authorize the Government to draft 
40,000,000 men, and the similar bill introduced by 
Representative Wadsworth, represent the mind of 
the Administration, must remain unanswered until 
the President speaks. In any case, these bills pro- 
pose a military system never known in this coun- 
try, or in England, and paralleled only by the com- 
pulsory barracks of the countries on the continent 
of Europe. 

It may be assumed that they are simply prelim- 
inary measures, subject to liberal amendment. 
Taking them on that basis, it must be admitted that 
it would be difficult to point out any clause which 
authorizes a method contrary to the limitations 
which the Constitution has put on Congress. Under 
the Constitution, Congress is directed to “provide 
for the common defense,” to “raise and support 
armies,” “to provide and maintain a navy,” and to 
“make rules for the government and regulation of 
the land and naval forces.” (Article I, sections 8, 
12, 13, 14.) In Section 15, it is further empowered 
to call out the militia to repel invasion. It is obvi- 
ously the intention of the Constitution to clothe 
Congress with ample authority to provide for the 
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country’s defense. Obviously, too, the possession of 
this authority imposes upon Congress peremptory 
duties. 

In discussing these bills, as they now stand, the 
question is not their constitutionality. What we 
must consider first is whether so sweeping a de- 
parture from American usage is necessary, and 
next, whether these bills are likely to give us a 
defense that is really adequate. 

We have long boasted that ours is not a military 
nation. We have even taken pride in the fact that 
for more than a century our army has been incon- 
siderable when compared with the military forces 
of other great Powers. Huge encampments are 
practically unknown in this country. Our young 
men are not obliged to abandon their studies or 
their means of livelihood to undergo compulsory 
military training. They are free to join the army or 
the navy, or the local militia, and in time of peace 
we have always had an army and navy of volun- 
teers, never of conscripts. 

The most striking feature of these preparedness 
bills is the introduction of compulsion, and the wide 
range of ages to which this compulsion is appli- 
cable. Certain official classes and the clergy are 
deferred in service, although not from the obliga- 
tion of registration. All other men, between the 
ages of 18 and 65, are affected by the bill, and all 
men between the ages of 21 and 45, are liable to 
compulsory military training, specific or general, 
for eight months. 

It will at once be perceived that the costs of this 
program will be enormous. The monthly wage of 
$5.00 will be the smallest item in the bill for every 
conscript. To provide cantonments, arms and equip- 
ment will call for an initial outlay of at least a 
billion dollars; to maintain the conscripts will re- 
quire another billion. If the Government plans to 
care for the families of the married conscripts, we 
may add another billion; otherwise, this cost will 
fall on the local communities. But whether the Gov- 
ernment pays or the community, is merely a mat- 
ter of words. In the end, the whole enormous cost 
is paid by the taxes laid upon the people. It can be 
met in no other way. 

Whether or not conscription on this vast plan 
will give us the defense we need, is a question that 
must be left to our military experts, if we have 
any. Some have declared that it is not a huge army 
that the country needs, but an army of men who 
have been carefully selected and competently 
trained. But provision for such selection seems pro- 
vided for in these bills, and if it is not sufficiently 
explicit, the matter can be arranged for in an 
amendment. 

We are asked to decide whether we are to be- 
come a nation in which every young man is trained, 
under compulsion, for war. It may be that this is 
the price we must pay for survival. But we must 
understand what we are paying for. The compul- 
sory system, if it is to succeed, calls for an entire- 
ly new American public opinion. Unless an abso- 
lute necessity can be shown, the American people 
will not favor defense by an army of millions of 
conscripts. 
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CARELESS STEWARDS 


IN the Gospel for tomorrow (Saint Luke, xvi, 1-9) 
captious men and learned men have found many 
meanings. But apart from their discussions, it is 
clear that the Parable of the Unjust Steward has 
a lesson for all of us. 

Many of us do not care to study it. The world is 
full of men and women who turn away when they 
hear it. They have so many interests that they can 
find no time to take up anything that would dis- 
tract their attention from the business of making 
a living, amusing themselves, and taking their 
proper place in society. Hence they go on living as 
though there were no world but this material 
world, and no judge to whom they must one day 
give an account of themselves. Their philosophy is 
that if they attain a certain degree of worldly pros- 
perity, they have made a success of life. Some of 
these men and women call themselves Christians. 
But if their careers are compared with the lesson 
set forth in our Gospel, it is evident that they either 
do not understand Our Lord’s teaching, or disre- 
gard it. 

Using the example of the Unjust Steward, Our 
Lord teaches us that we must make an accounting 
for our use of all that God has given us in the order 
both of grace and of nature. His gifts are not our 
absolute property, in the sense that we can do with 
them as we please, without regard to our duties, 
and to the rights of our neighbors. They are en- 
trusted to us to be employed to help us to attain 
the end for which we were created. Using them in 
accord with the law of God, we shall save our souls, 
and help others to save their souls. Using them sel- 
fishly, we shall probably do much harm in this 
world, and if we persevere in that self-centered 
philosophy, we shall lose our souls. For another 
name for sin is “misuse of God’s gifts.” 

It is true that most of us are not highly gifted. 
It is also true that none of us is entirely without 
gifts. But God’s rewards are not reserved for those 
who use great gifts greatly. He rewards every man 
who does what he can with his gifts, be they small 
or great, numerous or few. 

How have we been using our gifts? Few are so 
poor that there is no one over whom they have 
some influence. That influence must be used for 
God. What of our possessions in the material order? 
Do we share them with our poorer brethren? It is 
in our power to be affectionate and self-sacrificing 
in the family circle, and kindly to all with whom we 
come in contact. Most of all, we can show to that 
little world in which we live the example of an up- 
right Christian life. 

Some day, perhaps sooner than we think, we 
shall be asked to give an account of our steward- 
ship. It is only common sense, then, to go over our 
records every day and put them in order. That is 
what business men do, for “the children of this 
world are wiser in their generation than the chil- 
dren of light.” If we wish to succeed in the business 
of our salvation, the only business in life worth 
considering, we must imitate them in their energy, 
prudence and foresight. 














CORRESPONDENCE 











FLAG SALUTE 


EpiTor: Respect for authority duly and properly 
appointed has always been a recognized principle 
of Christianity. Symbols representing that author- 
ity have traditionally been given a certain distinc- 
tive honor and dignity. Hence the difficulty I found 
in trying to reconcile Father Blakely’s recent arti- 
cle, Omnipotent Schoolboards (AMERICA, June 22), 
with the generally accepted opinion in this matter. 

Father Blakely sees a threat to our religious 
freedom in the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court concerning the obligation of school children 
to salute the flag. He seems to imply that this de- 
cision was a result of hysteria that is spreading 
throughout the country. The instances of mob hys- 
teria that he quotes occurred, truly enough, after 
the decision of the Court, but not necessarily on 
account of the decision. But even if they occurred 
on account of the decision, the verdict of the Court 
might well be correct and the fickle mob in error. 

The opinion expressed by Mr. Justice Frankfur- 
ter clearly supports the famous Oregon case rather 
than reverses it, as Father Blakely suggests. “‘Rea- 
sonably to regulate” may well have limits, but it 
requires many sub-distinctions to reach the con- 
clusion that the insistence on salute of the Ameri- 
can flag exceeds the realm of reasonable regulation. 
If saluting the flag appears to be idolatry to some, 
it would seem well to clear up the misconceptions 
of these individuals immediately. Some religions in 
this world sanction bigamy; but individuals who 
choose to live in our reasonably regulated Republic 
are usually tactfully, if not forcibly, dissuaded from 
this peculiar belief. 

Father Blakely’s opinion becomes even more 
amazing in view of an editorial in the current issue 
of a leading Catholic diocesan weekly. Here one 
reads that this same opinion of the Supreme Court 
so bitterly opposed by Father Blakely is “sound 
Americanism and sound Christianity.” 

New York, N. Y. JOSEPH G. DWYER 


EpiTror: That was a splendid article of Father 
Blakely on the flag salute. It is logical and makes 
the proper distinctions. But it needs to be read care- 
fully. A cursory reading will not reveal all it con- 
tains 


A man may be loyal to the Constitution and to 
all the flag stands for, and yet believe that to salute 





(The views here expressed are those of the readers. 
They may or may not agree with the views of the Editor. 
They should not be understood as a statement of edi- 
torial belief or policy, but as affirmations by readers of 
AMERICA. 

Communications should be limited to 300 words. The 
briefer they are, however, the more appreciated they 
will be.) 


the flag in the manner prescribed is an act of 
idolatry. It is strange the Catholic member of the 
Court did not see that distinction. 

But it is still stranger and less excusable that six 
of the seven Protestant members did not see it, for 
they should have remembered a Protestant tradi- 
tion, even if it has now become obsolete. The Cross 
is the symbol of our Redemption, also of our hope 
in the Resurrection. For fifteen centuries it was 
“saluted” as such by Christians of all denomina- 
tions, was an object of their devotion. It appeared 
on their churches, on their altars, in their homes, 
on their breasts. Nor was this practice a supersti- 
tious Romish invention. It existed and still exists 
among Christians who have been separated from 
Rome since the fourth century. 

Now, in the religious revolt of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and for generations thereafter, Catholics who 
continued this practice were denounced as idolaters. 
The point here is that those who so denounced 
them yet believed in most of the fundamental 
things for which the Cross stands, and for which 
Catholics continued to salute it as an object of 
their devotion and veneration. The mentality of 
Jehovah’s Witnesses is strange; but not a whit 
stranger than that of those who called Catholics 
idolaters for saluting the Cross. 

There is a throne in the House of Lords. The 
sovereign seldom occupies it. But when he is not 
there, every noble lord makes a profound obeisance 
to the vacant throne if he has to pass it; and noble 
lords—educated men, not Witnesses of Jehovah— 
who were doing that daily, passed laws to proscribe 
Catholics who in like manner saluted the Cross. 
Consistency? You need not search for consistency 
in the vagaries of human mentality. Justice Frank- 
furter, instead of looking for consistency in the 
Witnesses, should have asked if they accepted the 
Constitution and the laws of the nation. 

Elmira, N. Y. OWEN B. McGuIRE 


EpiTor: I am disturbed by the position taken by 
Father Blakely in his article, Flag Salute vs. Ore- 
gon Case, published in the June 15 issue of 
AMERICA. 

I drew the conclusion from his analysis that the 
decision of the Supreme Court might doom the 
future of Catholic schools in the United States. It 
seems to me only fair that the readers of AMERICA 
should see that the picture is not quite so black as 
painted by Father Blakely. Of course it must be 
conceded that the liberal views of the Supreme 
Court (and particularly of Justice Frankfurter) 
are disturbing, but in justice to Justice Frankfur- 
ter in the instant case, I think your readers should 
see both sides of the decision. 

Father Blakely is very much alarmed at the 
following sentence: “The court room is not the 
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arena for debating issues of educational policy.” 
However, when the entire paragraph is read, an 
entirely different meaning is given to that sentence. 
We are dealing here with the formative period in 
the development of citizenship. Great diversity of 
psychological and ethical opinion exists among us 
concerning the best way to train children for their 
place in society. Because of these differences and 
because of reluctance to permit a single, iron-clad 
system of education to be imposed upon a nation 
compounded of so many strains, we have held that, 
even though public education is one of our most 
cherished democratic institutions, the Bill of Rights 
bars a state from compelling all children to attend 
the public schools (citing Pierce v. Society of Sis- 
ters). But it is a very different thing for this court 
to exercise censorship over the conviction of legisla- 
tures that a particular program or exercise will best 
promote in the minds of children who attend the 
common schools an attachment to the institutions, 
of their country. 

The conclusion which Father Blakely reaches 
that, if the “court room is not the arena for debat- 
ing issues of educational policy,” in the next cam- 
paign to close our schools through the Oregon 
method, we are without protection through the de- 
cision in this so-called Flag Case. The above quota- 
tion, I believe, will prove that for the present, the 
Supreme Court has again guaranteed the indepen- 
dence of the Catholic schools. 


San Francisco, Calif. H. T. REID 


ALL WELL IN MEXICO 

EDITOR: I thought that we Catholics were agreed 
on the religious and educational aspects of the 
Mexican question. In my innocence, I addressed a 
letter of protest to the Mexican railway people 
when they invited me to take a trip to Mexico and 
enjoy its cultural advantages. By way of answer, 
they showed how stupid I was, for they enclosed a 
copy of a gracious letter they had received from a 
most distinguished priest. He assured them: 

I visited with a great deal of pleasure the Mexico 
Pavilion at the Fair. Perhaps you will be pleased to 
know that during the summer I had a most delight- 
ful visit to Mexico. Indeed, I found Mexico City and 
environment fascinating. May I add, too, that as a 
priest it gave me so much happiness to find all the 
churches open and the people free to practise their 
religion. I found the Mexican people very courteous 
and distinctly religious. Altogether, my sister and I 
were charmed at the visit. 

Do you think the priest wore his Roman collar, 
which is against Mexican law? Do you think he 
looked into the children’s school books? Did he ever 
hear of Father Pro? The Mexican people are re- 
ligious; but they have to be martyrs to practise it. 

New York, N. Y. ANOTHER PRIEST. 


FOR HARD-OF-HEARING 
Eprror: Interesting indeed to hard-of-hearing 
Catholics was the recent article Hearest Thou Me? 
and the letter of Father Cavanaugh. Mr. Bailey 
told our story fully and well. 

However, organized activity by the hard-of-hear- 
ing is not confined to the Pacific coast, and we are 
about to have a closed retreat for hard-of-hearing 
men at Mount Manresa Retreat House, Staten Is- 
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land, N. Y. The retreat will begin after business 
Friday evening, July 12, and will end either Sun- 
day night, July 14, or the following morning; as 
preferred by the individual. At this retreat the 
chapel will be equipped with a group hearing-aid 
and the confessional will have a hearing-aid, too. 

If all those who read about this retreat would 
tell their hard-of-hearing friends and urge them to 
come, it would be a truly good work. 

New York, N. Y. SAMUEL J. MACK 


ARMY CHAPLAINS 

Epitor: Appointment of 150 priests as reserve 
Chaplains in the United States Army has been au- 
thorized by the War Department. If the armed 
forces of the Republic have to be increased, due 
preparation will have to be made looking to the 
spiritual welfare of the Catholics who will be en- 
rolled. There is fruitful field opened for zealous 
priests with an interest and ambition for such 
work. Candidates must be under thirty-five years 
of age and ordained at least three years. At present 
there are 17 Catholic Chaplains serving in the 
Navy; 33 in the Army; 20 in the Veteran Hospitals; 
20 auxiliary Chaplains and 40 military reserve 
Chaplains. Archbishop Spellman of New York is, 
by appointment of the Pope, the Chaplain Bishop 
of the armed forces of the United States and Bishop 
John F. O’Hara is his Auxiliary. Chief of Chaplains 
of the armed forces is the Very Rev. Msgr. William 
R. Arnold, who ranks as a Colonel in the Regular 
Army and is stationed at the headquarters in 
Washington, D. C. 

In the World War, according to the returns se- 
cured in an effort to compile the records by the 
National Catholic Welfare Council, about 900,000 
Catholics served in the armed forces. When the war 
began, in 1917, there were only sixteen Catholic 
Chaplains in the Regular Army and nine in the 
State National Guard regiments. When the Armis- 
tice was signed there were 1,023 Catholic Chaplains 
serving. The last officer killed as the conflict ceased 
was a Catholic Chaplain. Owing to the unsatis- 
factory tables of Catholic vital statistics there was 
much trouble in fixing the quota of Catholic Chap- 
lains to be allowed by the War Department, an 
obstacle that still remains, as the recent con- 
troversy over the accuracy of the statistics in the 
tables published in the Catholic Directory for 1940 
on which the appointments would have to be made 
for a similar emergency, indicates. 

Bishop O’Hara, Auxiliary of the Army and Navy 
Diocese, has made an appeal for assistance for the 
Catholic Chaplains in all branches of service: 

Missals, prayer books, Rosaries and medals are in 
constant demand. Mass kits are needed, since the 
work is ever on the increase. Sacred vesels and vest- 
ments are needed wherever facilities for reserva- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament can be provided; 
altar linens need to be renewed from time to time. 

The Bishop pleads also for recognition for the 
priests ministering in the Civilian Conservation 
Camps as well as those commissioned in the units 
of the armed forces. 

New York, N. Y. T. F. M. 
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A NINETEENTH CENTURY BIRTHDAY PARTY 


HUGH F. SMITH 








LIKE many another man of letters, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes lived an unusually long and active life, his 
life spanning almost all of the nineteenth century. 
As his seventy-fifth birthday approached, J. L. and 
J. B. Gilder, editors of The Critic and Good Litera- 
ture (shortened the next year to The Critic), 
planned an unique birthday party to surprise the 
venerable “physician, poet, and humorist.” They 
were, however, in some doubt as to the actual date 
of his birth because of “conflicting statements of 
a recent biographer.” To dispel this doubt they 
wrote to the unsuspecting Holmes, who innocently 
replied: “I took my first draught of that fatal mix- 
ture called atmospheric air on the 29th of August, 
1809. My father’s record of the fact is before me 
on a page of the ‘Massachusetts Register,’ in the 
form of a brief footnote thus: 
= 29. Son b. 

The sand which he threw on the fresh ink is glit- 
tering upon it still.” 

Thus assured, the editors went on with their 
plans. Invitations to send greetings to the Doctor 
which were to appear in the August 30 issue of 
their weekly were mailed to prominent men and 
women “in the Old World and in the New.” The 
editors explained in their magazine: “The Critic of 
August 30th is issued on the 29th—the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the birth of Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes.” If he should modestly deprecate such a 
celebration, he was to be referred “to the Profes- 
sor-at-the-Breakfast-Table’s remarks prefatory to 
the discourse on the surprise party—to wit: ‘I 
should like to know if we are not at liberty to have 
a good time together, and say the pleasantest 
things we can think of to each other, when any of 
us reaches his thirtieth, fortieth, fiftieth, or eight- 
ieth birthday’—or even his seventy-fifth!” 

Sixty-five men and women of varying promi- 
nence responded with “pleasant things” about 
Holmes in time for the August 30 issue of 1884. 
The editors tactfully arranged them in alphabetical 
order beginning with Matthew Arnold, who sent a 
four line message of congratulations from the 
Athenaeum Club, Pall Mall, S.W. Next in order 
came Louisa M. Alcott, and among other familiar 
names were John Burroughs, Austin Dobson, John 
Fiske, Edmund Gosse, Bret Harte, Julian Haw- 
thorne, Edmund T. Stedman, Frank R. Stockton, 


Harriet B. Stowe and John G. Whittier. Eleven and 
one half of the twelve pages (the usual two addi- 
tional pages had to be given to advertisements) 
of that issue of The Critic were devoted to Holmes. 
Ten of the sixty-five paid their tributes in verse. 
Among these was Lord Houghton, who was also 
born in 1809, inviting his brother-poet to visit Eng- 
land. 1809 saw the birth of a number of famous 
persons, among them Tennyson, Mrs. Browning, 
Poe, Lincoln, Gladstone, Darwin, Chopin and Men- 
delssohn. Of the literary group, Tennyson was still 
living, but his name does not appear; Mrs. Brown- 
ing and Poe were no longer alive. Holmes outlived 
all the above, I believe, with the exception of Glad- 
stone; certainly he outlived all the long-lived New 
England authors of his generation. 

The following issue of The Critic brought the 
gracious acknowledgment of the famous Doctor 
himself. He was sincerely surprised and delighted 
with the preceding week’s issue “in which I find 
myself embalmed like a Pharaoh, and built over 
with a pyramid of famous names.” Frankly he felt 
that he was now too old to be greatly harmed by 
overpraise. 

That same issue brought the tributes of two late- 
comers. One of these was Prof. Rasmus B. Ander- 
son, of the University of Wisconsin, who added an 
expression of admiration for Holmes from Bjérnst- 
jerne Bjérnson, who during his visit to this coun- 
try enjoyed having his friends read The Autocrat 
to him; “and he never wearied of expressing his 
profoundest admiration of Oliver Wendell Holmes.” 
The second late-comer was also a professor, J. A. 
Harrison, of Washington and Lee University. 
Among other complimentary statements he made 
the following: ‘He is the Light of New England, 
as Longfellow was its Love, and Emerson its In- 
tellect.” Nor did the party cease here. In the Sep- 
tember 20 issue of the same magazine appeared 
Lowell’s sixteen quatrains To O. W. H. on his 75th 
Birthday, in which he playfully alludes to the Doc- 
tor’s The Last Leaf. 

"Tis fifty years from then to now; 
But your last leaf renews its green, 
Though, for the laurels on your brow 
(So thick they crowd), ’tis hardly seen. 

Perhaps no one was more profuse in his praise 

of the character of Holmes than Whittier, who 
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pointed out his “genial nature, entire freedom from 
jealousy and envy, quick tenderness, large charity, 
hatred of sham, pretence and unreality, and his 
reverent sense of the eternal and permanent,” 
which Brander Matthews observes “is keen criti- 
cism.” As Doctor Holmes himself intimated, much 
of the praise rendered on such an occasion may be 
discounted. Yet in reading all these birthday trib- 
utes one notes that their authors seem to concur 
in the judgment that Holmes was kind and cheer- 
ful, and extremely careful of the feelings of others. 
The following is taken from the gift of Louisa M. 
Alcott: “Few can look back on so many useful, 
cheerful years as he who has made so many merry 
with his wit and wisdom that linger in the memory 
when laughter is over.”” But more important, I be- 
lieve, is that his wit inflicts no pain. C. A. Bartol 
sums up this general impression in these words: 
“His discharges of satire have been strong and 
clean as those of fulminating silver, without smoke 
or stain. His wound has no gall or malignant edge, 
but melts into humor, and never lacks salve for 
what needed wound it makes.” 

In two January issues of The Critic of the follow- 
ing year, there appeared in the Authors at Home 
series an interview article on Holmes by Alice Well- 
ington Rollins, who stresses this same characteris- 
tic again and again. She concludes her paper thus: 
“And so has come to the Autocrat what he prizes 
as the very best of his fame—the consciousness 
that he has never made a ‘hit’ that could wound. 
So truly is this his temperament, that if you praise 
some of the fine lines of his noble poem on My 
Aviary, he will say gently: ‘But don’t you think 
the best line is where I spare the feelings of the 
duck?’ and you remember: 

Look quick! there’s one just diving! 
And while he’s under—just about a minute— 
I take advantage of the fact to say 


His fishy carcass has no virtue in it, 
The gunning idiot’s worthless hire to pay.” 


Years later Brander Matthews wrote in the same 
strain: “Holmes was a wit, but there was no bitter- 
ness in his laughter, because it lacked scorn; and 
there was in it no echo of the cruel sterility of 
Voltaire’s irony. . . . The more of himself he re- 
vealed, the more he won the hearts of his fellow 
men, who relished the gentleness and firmness of 
the character so openly disclosed, its kindliness, its 
urbanity and amenity, its lack of all acerbity and 
acridity, its total freedom from the rennet of mean- 
ness which curdles the milk of human kindness.” 
Matthews may have been on literary stilts when 
he wrote this, but it expresses the same idea 
brought out by Miss Rollins and by the guests of 
the birthday party. Coming from one who is widely 
noted as a humorist and satirist this is high praise. 

The birthday tributes were, of course, paid to 
Holmes as a poet and an essayist, but it seems that 
he was also a good physician. All these accomplish- 
ments were happily blended in this one happy man. 
I presume that humor never made a doctor less 
popular nor less efficient. Holmes started out his 
practice with the motto “the smallest fevers thank- 
fully received.” His writing ability found place in 
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his profession, to whose literature he freely con- 
tributed. Several of his prize winning papers were 
published in 1838. For a very short period he was 
professor of anatomy and physiology at Dartmouth 
College, and in 1847 he was given the same profes- 
sorship at Harvard, where he had graduated in 
1828 (his medical studies were made at a private 
school in this country and in Paris), and he con- 
tinued in this position for thirty-five years. The 
history of his profession always elicited his keen 
interest. 

Today few think of Holmes as a physician, and if 
another critical symposium were to be held on his 
works, I believe more space would be given to prose 
than to his poetry. This is strange when we recall 
that he was almost fifty years of age before he 
began his literary prose career. In 1857 Lowell took 
over the editorship of the newly established Atlan- 
tic Monthly, but before accepting this position he 
is supposed to have insisted that Holmes become 
a constant contributor, as he felt that the Doctor 
was in a “half-slumbering” literary condition. 

We shall have Miss Rollins “take over” once 
again: “The Doctor did not yield, till, as he himself 
tells us, with another twinkling smile, they invited 
him to a ‘convincing dinner at Parker’s.’ Feeling 
very good-natured immediately after the dinner, he 
promised to ‘try,’ and a little later sent off a few 
sheets which he somewhat dubiously hoped would 
‘do.’ The storm of greeting and applause that fol- 
lowed even these first few sheets filled him with 
amazement, but with genuine delight.” Thus was 
launched The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 

The Breakfast Table series continued until he 
was past eighty, Over the Teacups appearing in 
1890. His attempts at fiction were but slight de- 
partures from his essay style. The self-revealing 
quality of the essay made it the most popular form 
with his readers, for Holmes was the type of man 
that readers like to have revealed to them. Mat- 
thews in quoting the Doctor’s “Habits are the 
crutches of old age,” remarks that Holmes never 
lost the habit of cheerfulness. Holmes himself once 
confessed: “I have always been good company for 
myself”; his readers found his company no less 
congenial. 

With all this in mind I cannot believe that the 
superlative tone of the contributors to the birthday 
party was insincere, a tone affected to flatter the 
vanity of an old man. Holmes was genuinely and 
deservedly well liked by his contemporaries. Mat- 
thews quotes this explanation proposed by William 
Dean Howells: “The secret of a man who is univer- 
sally interesting is that he is universally interested, 
and this was above all the secret of the charm Doc- 
tor Holmes had for every one.” It is well that the 
kind old Doctor received some recognition of the 
esteem in which men held him while he was yet 
alive. I feel grateful to the editors of The Critic for 
the party they so thoughtfully and so carefully 
arranged, and that feeling of gratitude is intensi- 
fied when I read the Doctor’s words: “They come 
to me at one of those periods of life when kind 
words are most needed and most tenderly wel- 
comed.” 
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THE FOUNDING 
OF A REPUBLIC 


THE FIGHT FoR THE PANAMA Route. By Dwight C. 

Miner. Columbia University Press. $4 
THIS work is not flattering reading for the chauvin- 
istic American, nor comfortable for a sensible Ameri- 
can, especially in the present state of world wide brigan- 
dage. Rather, it is a national Groote-A Kempis book, in 
which, as Monsignor Ronald Knox has said recently of 
that spiritual classic, “the reader feels as if he were 
being turned over and over on a spit, to make sure 
that he is being singed at every point.” Our Ameri- 
can Cromwell-Hay-Lodge-Roosevelt board of strategy at 
the beginning of this bloody century believed in refined 
rough riding rather than in deliberations around an 
international table of peaceful bargaining. The taste of 
the unnecessary Spanish-American War was still in 
their system. 

According to their own international morality, they 
were, as the author says, gentlemen of “irreproachable 
character.” But in practice, the end, for them, justified 
the means. Various other means besides the ultimate 
one of a successful revolution had been tried but failed 
or, at least, were too long in abeyance for the impetu- 
ous twenty-sixth President of these United States, the 
Hon. Theodore Roosevelt of happy memory. 

The end was good in itself, certainly for the United 
States, and most probably for all the Americas, as in 
the event the almost preternatural building and pres- 
ervation of the Panama Canal have proved. No other 
American nation, or group of other such nations, could 
in any probability have done so. Queerly enough though, 
Congress had voted for a Nicaraguan, not a Panama- 
nian, juncture of the oceans. Our own generation may 
yet see the former vote realized. And in our present 
“good neighborliness” it is not likely that the ethically 
bad means of 1903 will be repeated. 

Then, the rulers of Bogota, capital of Colombia,— 
(“Bogota lot of jackrabbits,” “foolish and homicidal 
corruptionists in Bogota” 4 la Teddy) were willing to 
sell a canal right of way to the great Republic of the 
North, but naturally to their own financial and national 
benefit. Accordingly, in the best tradition of Latin diplo- 
macy, which today signifies peace and not a blitzkrieg, 
there were had bargainings, hagglings, higglings, with 
their accompanying delays, until one day, under the pro- 
tecting smile of three U. S. A. naval vessels speeding 
toward the city of Panama and two more toward Coldén, 
a fifth column, within the Department headed by a sup- 
posed Frenchman, Philippe Bunau-Varilla, of Panama, 
sends a cable to Washington announcing a “popular and 
spontaneous” uprising and the birth among the nations 
of the free and independent state of Panama. 

With due timing comes the return cable from Wash- 
ington, recognizing with congratulation the fait accom- 
pli! Eleven years later, under President Wilson, an hon- 
orable amend was to be proposed, an indemnity of $25,- 
000,000 of the value of our 1914 coin of the realm, and 
an apology. This was displeasing to ex-President Roose- 
velt. Three years previously, he had boasted that he 
“took” Panama. Now he labeled the proposed pact as a 
“blackmail treaty.” It was not till 1922, that the final 
signature of Colombia was attached to the Thompson- 
Urrutia convention, but with the Wilsonian apology de- 
leted by Harding Republicans. 

Historians generally agree that the Panama affair 
intensified Latin American fears of “Yankee Imperial- 
ism” and suspicions of the “Colossus of the North.” This 
book is a recognition of our diplomatic sin and our 
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A distinguished Jesuit writes a brilliant book com- 
memorating the four hundredth anniversary of 
his Order— 


THE JESUIT IN FOCUS 


By James J. Daly, S.J. 


A new book by Father Daly is always cause for special 
rejoicing among his many friends who are readers of 
America. This is a splendid tribute to the Society of 
Jesus on the occasion of its four-hundredth anni- 
versary. Himself a Golden Jubilarian of the Society 
this year, Father Daly has put his heart as well as his 
great talent into the writing. 


BESS OF COBB'S HALL 


By Enid Dinnis 


Elizabeth Barton has a staunch champion in Enid 
Dinnis, who here tells the story of the young sixteenth- 
century English martyr in an effort to prove that Bess 
was the Holy Maid her friends claimed her to be— 
— the Hypocrite Nun history has represented her 
to be. 


NO OTHER WAY 


By R. P. de la Chevasnerie, S.J. 
Translated by a Religious of the Cenacle 


If you’re looking for appropriate gifts for Jubilarians, 
this new meditation-retreat book is a gem! Equally 
useful for an eight-day retreat or for meditation, it’s 
a “different” little book which priests, religious, and 
laity alike will enjoy. $2.00 


RELIGIOUS MEN AND WOMEN 
IN THE CODE 


By Joseph Creusen, S.J. 
Translated by Edward F. Garesche, S.J. 
Edited by Adam C. Ellis, S.J. 


A revised edition of this important presentation of the 
results and interpretations of the new Canon Law as 
it applies to religious. Incorporates the latest decisions 
of the Commission for the Interpretation of the Code 
or of the Sacred Congregation. 


BELGIAN RURAL COOPERATION 


By Eva J. Ross 


Eva J. Ross, able contemporary sociologist, tells all 
about the farmer cooperatives in Belgium in this new 
book which is already creating an unusual stir of 
interest. $4.50 


ST. GEMMA GALCGANI 


By Leo Proserpio, S.J. 


You read about St. Gemma’s canonization in May, but 
have you read this fine account of her extraordinary 
life? It’s a story you will not want to miss! $2.00 





At your bookstore, or direct from 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
107 Montgomery Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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HOLY CROSS COLLEGE 


Entrance by Certificate or by Examination 
A.B. and B.S. COURSES 


A CONSERVATIVE college which retains 
the best of the classical traditions. 

A PROGRESSIVE college which meets the 
highest modern educational requirements. 

A COMPLETE college which glories in 
molding character in her students. 

A FEARLESS college which teaches the 
fundamental truth pertaining to eternal 
as well as temporal life. 











Bulletins of information on admission 
will be mailed upon application to the 
Dean of Freshmen, Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 














WHITE PLAINS, Westchester County, NEW YORK 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED Standard Courses in Arts and 
Science, pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, 


secretarial studies, library science, fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful lecation. Extensive campus. Forty minutes from New York. 














College of Mount St. Vincent 
ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Resident and Day Students 

COURSES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 


TEACHER AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
DEGREES A.B. AND BS. 


Exrensivs Campus BorpgRING ON HupsoON River 
FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 




















| THE HOLY GHOST FATHERS 


will conduct a series of week-end 


RETREATS FOR LAYMEN at FERNDALE 







JULY 12, 19, 26, AUCUST 2, 9 
For pamphlet giving full particulars, address: 
Rev. Retreat Director, Ferndale, Norwalk, Conn. 
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Here is a volume which puts the religious 
vocation before the public. 


Convent 


Life By MARTIN J. SCOTT, S.J. 


313 pages, cloth binding - $1.50 
Special Edition, paper binding, 25c 
(In quantities, 20c or $18 per 100) 
——@ 

P. J. KENEDY & SONS 
12 Barclay Street, New York, N. Y. 
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salutary repentance. Professor Allan Nevins in his Fore- 
word rightly praises Dr. Miner’s work for “a complete- 
ness, an exactitude, and a comprehension of every 
element, every point of view, that give his treatment a 
close approach to finality.” 

The author himself modestly thinks that “the pres- 
ent volume falis short of being definitive,” but hopes 
that “the future emendator’s knife will be wielded with 
kindly skill and scholarly intent.” He need not worry. 
Finally, this study of Dr. Miner, penitentia] though it 
be for our national pride, is at the same time most in- 
teresting. DANIEL M. O’CoNNELL 


OUTSTANDING CATHOLIC 
BOOK OF THE YEAR 


A COMPANION TO THE Summa. VoL. III. By Walter 
Farrell. O.P., 8.T.Lr., 8.T7.D. Sheed and Ward. $3.50 
THE book of Father Farrell is one of the best Catholic 
works of our times, and this is true not only because 
of its nature but also for the manner in which it is done. 
It is the plan of the author to reduce the Summa of 
Saint Thomas to popular language. He is not doing this 
in the order of the Summa itself. Having completed in 
the second volume the Prima Secundae, the present vol- 
ume is the summary of the Secunda Secundae. In his 
first part, Saint Thomas deals principally with God; 
in the second, with man, his origin in God and his road 
back to God; in the third, with Christ, the Redeemer, 
Who brings back man to God. The second part, deal- 
ing with man, his destiny and his achievement of the 
goal through virtuous acts, is divided into two sections, 
their difference being indicated by Aquinas in the words, 
“after the general consideration of the virtues and vices 

... it is necessary to treat of them singly.” 

With this too brief sketch of the Summa it will be 
seen that the topics treated in this third volume are the 
particular virtues and the vices opposed to them. Here 
we have the profoundest theological considerations 
which have to do with human conduct and the most 
minute applications to daily life. Truly it may be said 
that one does not know fully what a man is until the 
truths of Aquinas about man have been studied and 
realized; justly he may be called the greatest of the 
humanists as he is the greatest of the theologians. It 
is one of the fine things about Father Farrell’s sum- 
mary that the almost fierce yet unperturbed loyalty of 
Saint Thomas Aquinas to truth and reason stands out so 
clearly. 

For whom, then, is this book? For every man. It is 
a pleasure to the theologian, emphasizing the practical 
features of a work which occasionally is too theoretical- 
ly searched. It is a mine for the priest for sermons on 
Christian life. It is filled with a hundred lessons for 
the reflections and meditations of Religious. It is for the 
lay-Catholic, simple and erudite, a treasure-house of 
wise and deeply holy counsels. For the non-Catholic I 
venture to prophesy that the reading of the book will be 
as a vision of some new and wondrous world. 

It is true that the Summa itself is all this for all the 
classes I have mentioned—could erudite patience be the 
gift of all. Hence, relatively, what is said is true of 
Father Farrell’s work, and in a way not to be com- 
pared with any book I have seen on Saint Thomas. 
The author has taken the material out of technical 
theological language. He writes in an extremely simple 
and clear style. He has a thousand epigrammatic turns 
of thought, and for many of them he can gladly thank 
his source. There are wit and humor and human sym- 
pathy in the book that make it delightful reading. Take 
this topic sentence: “Temperance does not attack sense 
pleasures; rather it guarantees them,” or again, “Tem- 
perance does not speak so softly as to be unheard; nor 
does it shout so loud that it deafens its listeners.” There 
is meat in the paragraphs which follow these and a 

















thousand similar sentences through more than five hun- 
dred pages. 

On every ground this book should be widely bought, 
read and studied by the public. A theologian might raise 
his brows here and there in which one only interpreta- 
tion of a text of the Summa appears without mention 
of others, but such instances are a matter of quite ac- 
cidental import as far as the general purpose of the 
work is concerned. The other two volumes will be eager- 
ly expected. WILLIAM J. McGarry, S.J. 


TROUBLED YEARS 
FOR THE PAPACY 


THe History oF THE Popes. By Ludwig von Pastor. 

Transiated by Dom Ernest Graf, O.S.B. Volumes 

XXX, XXXI, XXXII. °B. Herder Book Co. $5 each 

volume. 

THESE three volumes, the most recent translations from 
the German text of Von Pastor, cover the years 1644 
to 1700. They include the Pontificates of Innocent X, 
Alexander VII, Clement IX, Clement X, Innocent XI, 
Alexander VIII, Innocent XII. The field covered is vast, 
so it is impossible to do more than indicate some of the 
more outstanding events during the reigns of these 
Popes. 

Intrigues, both religious and political, were seething in 
Europe and the British Isles, and within the Church 
itself the most tumultuous happenings were taking place. 
Jansenism threatened to rend the unity of the Catholic 
Church with the vehemence of its polemic controversy, 
and the subtle influence of Quietism, like a spiritual 
fifth column, almost seemed to disrupt the ordered way 
of the Christian life. Nor was this all. In France the 
Holy See had to contend with the attempted Absolutism 
of Louis XIV, whilst Gallicanism threatened to plunge 
the Church into a dangerous schism. Yet the Church 
came out from these forays stronger than ever. 

European Nationalism, which had begun to lift its 
head with the Reformation, was now feeling its feet, 
and the Holy See was engaged in a vast deal of activi- 
ties. For the Church was not only up against ruling 
Princes who were no longer Catholics, but it had to con- 
tend with ministers of state who excelled in political 
astuteness, even if their scrupulousness was close to 
the zero mark. 

In these volumes, affairs in England and Ireland 
occupy a considerable space, from the more or less un- 
successful negotiations with Charles I down to the time 
of the “infamous Popish Plot” of Titus Oates. The con- 
dition of the Catholics in Ireland under Charles I and 
Cromwell comes in for scholarly attention, and the piti- 
ful tale of Drogheda and the final subjugation of the 
Catholic people of Ireland close one of the many dolorous 
periods of that time. 

There is great swiftness of movement in these vol- 
umes, and that is to be expected. For in just over half 
a century it looks almost as if the happenings of cen- 
turies hurried past in rapid array. The Turk is hurled 
back by the Poles from Vienna as he hammers at the 
gate of Christendom. Christine of Sweden lays aside 
her crown and embraces the Catholic Religion at Inns- 
briick. At times the Church seems to be battling for 
her very life, not against the ancient heresiarchs, but 
against a world of intrigue and craft, tempered but 
slightly with religion. Seven times the Papal See is 
vacant by the death of the Pontiff in these fifty-six 
years, and vulpine politicians lick their lips hungrily 
as the conclaves assemble. 

Surely Europe was in ferment in those years, and it 
is to the unraveling of those tangled times that Von 
Pastor gave perhaps the greatest measure of his pro- 
found scholarship. The translation is excellently well 
done and, as in the preceding volumes, the documen- 
tation is comprehensive and entirely satisfying. 

HENRY WATTS 











“One of the finest spiritual biographies 
in this or recent years.” 


THE CATHOLIC TRANSCRIPT. 


So Falls the 
Etim Tree 


By JOHN LOUIS BONN, S.J. 


Here is a vivid portrayal of the life of Mother Valencia, 
foundress of the St. Francis Hospital, Hartford, Conn. The 
story of her unceasing ministry to the sick and needy is 
filled with pathos, humor and human interest and is a 
welcome contrast to the sorrow and suffering of our 
war-torn world. “Distinguished by its grace of style and 
delicate insight.” Catholic Book Club Newsletter. $2.50 
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Wuat’s Democracy To You? By Joseph Gollomb. 
The Macmillan Co. $1.75 

WHAT'S Democracy to Joseph Gollomb? Read his book 
and your answer must be: “a failure.” The approved 
Communist technique for arousing class hatred former- 
ly consisted in painting lurid pictures of the injustices 
rife in America. The author employs the same litany of 
sorrows as the Communists: Nazi atrocities, with the 
accent on the persecution of the Jews; the Tom Mooney 
case; Sacco and Vanzetti; Negro lynchings in the South; 
Negro disabilities; famous strikes; the pitiful plight of 
the miners; while ever in the background lurks the 
villain of the piece, the capitalist. He is rabid against 
General Franco, but says nothing of the Soviet Com- 
missars he must have met in Spain. In passion and utter 
lack of restraint, his attack on Father Coughlin is truly 
oriental. Not a word about Russian atrocities, or Fin- 
land; but fulsome praise for Marx as a prophet. What 
is the author’s philosophy? Marx receives the limelight, 
and Freud an honorable mention. But the book is long 
on emotion and short on reason. What is its aim? To 
define Democracy? Emphatically, no. Objectively, it is 
a Marxian tract for the ignorant. Grorce T. EBERLE 


QuIETLY My Captain Waits. By Evelyn Eaton. Har- 

per and Bros. $2.50 
THIS book is one of the numerous crop of historical 
novels that has sprung up since Gone with the Wind. 
Its main character is a certain Madame de Freneuse who 
troubled the authorities of Acadia with her gallantries 
at the end of the seventeenth century and the beginning 
of the eighteenth. Upon the author’s authority, we find 
that she was a notable patriot who strove mightily to 
secure assistance for the young colony and made a trip 
to France for that purpose, returning to Canada in time 
to join in the capitulation to the English. This book rep- 
resents considerable research and there is talent in its 
descriptive passages, particularly of Indian customs. 

Unhappily, the book is constructed according to a 
formula which has become all too common in recent 
years. A historical novel, by this formula, takes a nice 
set of fashionable twentieth-century opinions on sex, 
social significance, or what you will, and grafts them on 
some seventeenth- or eighteenth-century worthy. The 
contrast between character and background supplies a 
jarring shock which is confused by many people with 
strong and forthright characterization. 

A good sub-title for the present book might be “Adul- 
tery in Fancy-dress”; it lacks actuality and honesty. 
Furthermore, it lacks pattern and form; the focus shifts 
too often from one character to another and the net 
impression is of a pageant of isolated scenes, some well 
done, some worse than ill. Particularly lush are most of 
the passages dealing with the heroine’s reactions to what 
Mr. George Jean Nathan insists on calling L’Amour. 
Some of them come perilously close to the higher flights 
of Elinor Glyn. J. G. E. Hopkins 


Towarps LovING THE PsaLms. By C. C. Martindale, 

S.J. Sheed and Ward. $2.75 
IN 300 interestingly written pages, Father Martindale 
has given us twelve interesting essays on topics dealing 
with the Psalms and ten stimulating developments sug- 
gested by versicles or phrases of the Psalter. With a 
confession that as a priest he did not find the Breviary 
always a refreshing delight, the writer offers to the 
public how his own efforts to “de-Oxfordize, de-Angli- 
cise, de-Europeanise, and de-Modernise himself” helped 
out toward a deeper appreciation of the Psalter. 

This introduction to the Psalms, therefore, is an aid 
to help the reader to live in the atmosphere, historical, 
literary, and emotional of the Old Testament. The au- 
thor does not pretend to offer an erudite and docu- 
mented piece of work; but it is obvious that he has not 
neglected to consult excellent sources. The ascetical and 
practical suggestions are excellent. The book not only in- 
structs others stimulatingly, but if they follow the leads 
given, it will enable the readers to live and pray the 
Psalms devotionally. J. CRAGMYR 











MUSIC 


PAN-AMERICANISM is enjoying an unprecedented 
flourish in music circles this year. Arturo Toscanini and 
the NBC orchestra are nearing the close of their South 
American tour; Leopold Stokowski with his new all- 
youth orchestra is following with a more extensive 
itinerary. Last February, Hugh Ross with the Schola 
Cantorum introduced three South American Choral 
works to this country. But the most recent joining of 
hands across the border, here, was the program of 
Mexican Music presented at New York’s Modern Mu- 
seum, as an integral part of the exhibition, of two thou- 
sand years of Mexican Art. 

The purpose of this program, repeated twice daily 
with small orchestra and chorus through the latter half 
of May, was to present, as comprehensibly as possible, 
the music of Mexico as exemplified through twenty cen- 
turies. That it succeeded as well as it did was due main- 
ly to the efforts of Carlos Chavez who compiled the 
program, directed the first three concerts, and to his 
colleague, Eduardo Hernandez Moncada, conductor of 
the remainder. The program was broadcast, and as- 
sumes special subsequent interest since a recording has 
been projected. 

Although nothing has been preserved of the actual 
melodies or form of early Mexican Music, it is known 
that music reached the status of a definite culture with 
the Aztecs, not only in their religious and profane cele- 
brations, but also in service as accompaniment to their 
poetry. Their first musical instruments were construc- 
ted from various marine shells. In using them, Mr. 
Chavez points out, they received a music lesson from 
nature, deriving the so-called natural, pentatonic scale. 
Many examples of early, pre-Conquest instruments 
exist in forms of clay flutes, rasps, wood and bone 
rattles. With copies of these, and with the five-note, 
whole-tone scale Mr. Chavez constructed music to open 
his program which was as scintillating as the name 
with which he christened it: Xochipili-Macuilxochitl 
(Aztec god of music and the dance). The result proved 
a harmonic and sonorous novelty. 

The rest of the program, derived from known musi- 
cal entities, was formed with less conjecture but equal 
fascination. Though Spanish influence is found in most 
post-Conquest music, the native feeling with its roots 
in the people can be strongly felt. Much of the abridged, 
happy band music on the program had the flavor of 
the “Samba” and “Marcha” music of South America. 

The least effective item on the presentation was a 
weak, Mozart-influenced, eighteenth-century Mass by 
Don José Aldana. Unfortunately, such a selection may 
have led many in the audience to believe that this is 
a sample of ecclesiastical choice in Mexico. The Church 
certainly welcomes the religious music of Vittoria or 
Palastrina in Mexico as much as it does elsewhere. The 
Aldana work seemed a museum piece, as perhaps some 
in Mexico considered the Mass. 

Rather weird, traditional Yaqui Music, understanding- 
ly orchestrated by Luis Sandi, followed. The Yaquis, 
along with the Seris and Huicholes, according to Mr. 
Chavez, are the tribes which have best preserved the 
purely Indian source of their music. The Indo-Spanish 
components appear in all other post-Conquest music. 

The Concert closed with two dances from Carlos 
Chavez’ Los Custro Soles, written in 1925. Mr. Chavez, 
Mexico’s Man of Music, seemed to speak for the an- 
cestors of his people. This is music that spans centuries 
and might have been welcomed at a cruel rite of the 
Aztecs, music as pagan as Stravinsky’s Sacre. 

The recordings will be eagerly awaited by many as 
of distinctly different music and comparatively unex- 
plored. Others will at least find in them the stimulation 
of the unfamiliar. JOHN P. CovENEY 
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THEATRE 





BEST PLAYS OF ’39-’40. Even the most optimistic play- 
goer must admit that the theatrical season is over. Of 
course, the World’s Fair and the several hundred visitors 
to our city every day may encourage a few optimistic 
producers into fresh ventures; and in any case we shall 
have on our stage the season’s survivors—those sturdy 
offerings which keep hope alive in the breasts of pro- 
ducers and players. 

This year, as I write, we have thirteen theatrical pro- 
ductions still “going strong.” A few are recent arrivals, 
one of which, at least, Louisiana Purchase, a musical 
revue, may be expected to run through the summer and 
even longer. 

To sum up the season in a brisk sentence, it has been 
a good one, with ninety-nine productions, a dozen smash 
hits to its credit, half a dozen minor successes, and a 
briskness in disposing of failures that was one of its 
most impressive features. 

Very little nursing of uncertain plays was done by pro- 
ducers. A play lived or it died, and its fate was usually 
decided within a week or two. A surprising number of 
plays passed out in a few nights, including the first and 
possibly the last one written by Dorothy Thompson. 
Young William Saroyan had two offerings before us, 
both amazingly good in spots—but both again prov- 
ing his lack of mastery of his craft and his inability to 
distinguish his best from his worst work. 

Robert Sherwood, another genius, was equally un- 
even in his work this year. His big hit, There Shall Be 
No Night, has scenes so powerful and so perfectly writ- 
ten that they make one catch one’s breath; but the play 
also contains other scenes so weak by contrast that for 
a moment or two the drama loses all appeal to intel- 
ligent playgoers. As a whole, however, There Shall Be 
No Night is big work, and in it both the Lunts are do- 
ing the best acting of their careers. 

Taken as they came, and not in the order of their ex- 
cellence, for several of them are of equal appeal in 
different ways, I should say that the nine best theatri- 
cal offerings of ’39 and ’40 are There Shall Be No Night, 
Clarence Day’s Life with Father, made from Day’s book 
by Howard Lindsay and Russell Crouse, Key Largo, by 
Maxwell Anderson, The Male Animal, by James Thur- 
ber and Elliott Nugent, The Man Who Came to Dinner, 
by Moss Hart and George Kaufman, Skylark, by Sam- 
son Raphaelson (which, however, owes at least seventy 
per cent of its success to the acting of Gertrude Law- 
rence), Night Music, by Clifford Odets, Ladies in Retire- 
ment, (the corking Percy-Denham melodrama with 
which Flora Robson is still thrilling us) and Clare 
Boothe’s Margin for Error, with Otto Preminger striking 
another new high in acting excellence. 

I cannot include Ernest Hemingway’s Fifth Column 
because of its unpardonable rape scene in the first act, 
and the heroine’s willingness (inside of twenty-four 
hours) not only to forgive and marry her attacker but 
to love him. All of this stuff, I am told, was not writ- 
ten by Mr. Hemingway, but was added by one of those 
inspired “adapters,” who so frequently wreck good plays. 
Mr. Hemingway, however, allowed him to adapt, so Mr. 
Hemingway deserves the disapproval with which high- 
minded playgoers received an otherwise interesting play. 

To me the most gratifying feature of the past season 
was the swift passing of seven plays, each of which had 
for its theme adultery among the very young, and han- 
dled it as if it were commonplace. The majority of these 
plays were obviously produced in the hope that their 
theme would attract large audiences. It did not—and 
that is one of the most heartening facts we have to 
consider in this tragic world of today. As a people we 
may be getting weak and soft and selfish—but we are 
not yet morbid! ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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ALL THIS AND HEAVEN TOO. The constant reader 
may find this a truncated version of Rachel Field’s 
novel, dealing only with the heroine’s French misad- 
venture and leaving her American career dangling as 
a plain invitation to a sequel, but the film has gained in 
intensity and unity of impression by this limitation. Un- 
fortunately, it has also fallen into an oversimplification 
of motive, but the treatment justifies itself on the whole, 
enabling Anatole Litvak to develop the single action 
with detailed fulness. The former governess in the house- 
hold of the Duc de Praslin, finding her past has followed 
her to America, tells her new pupils the story of how 
she won the affections of the children but the jealous 
hatred of their mother. When the Duchesse is murdered, 
the Duc is to be tried for the crime by his peers but 
commits suicide to save the governess undeserved 
punishment as an accomplice. The fallacy of the heroic 
suicide, one of the most persistent of Hollywood heresies, 
is here based on an intolerable situation whose one- 
sidedness tends to justify the action as necessary and 
noble. The sentimental veneer does not change the es- 
sential immorality of suicide. Another distasteful note 
is struck in the portrayal of the Abbé as a domestic 
spy, and though the background of the film is nominally 
Catholic, religion is put in a subtly unflattering light. 
Bette Davis, Charles Boyer and Barbara O’Neill are 
arresting in the chief réles. Although it has a good 
share of compelling drama, this production is entertain- 
ment with reservations. (Warner) 


THE MAN WHO TALKED TOO MUCH. For purposes 
of melodrama, the distinction between a criminal law- 
yer and a lawyer-criminal has always been slight, but 
the species is invariably supplied with an idealistic 
younger brother to bring out evidence for a heart of 
gold. This film is painfully unoriginal, even to the last 
minute stay of execution on an innocent victim. A former 
prosecutor changes sides, drifting into the legal protec- 
tion of criminals. His brother’s attempt to reform him 
succeeds only after a gang frameup brings the younger 
brother into the shadow of the electric chair. George 
Brent lends a realistic touch to the lawyer réle, aided by 
Virginia Bruce and Brenda Marshall, but this is only 
moderately exciting fare for adults. (Warner) 


THE CAPTAIN IS A LADY. This is a reminder of the 
early Rachel Crothers, a sentimental comedy about elder- 
ly New England fisherfolk. Robert Sinclair has directed 
the film as a colloquial conversation piece, and it is in 
some danger of talking itself into the category of static 
drama. An old sea captain is admitted into an old ladies’ 
home rather than be separated from his wife, and he 
is driven to rescue his former ship from a stormy reef 
to remove the sting from his ambiguous status. The 
institutionalizing of the salty captain gives rise to some 
fun, which is eked out by comic characterizations and 
an occasional patch of dialog which is independently 
amusing. Charles Coburn and Beulah Bondi carry the 
main burden with stout support from an able cast. This 
is minor family entertainment. (MGM) 


LIFE WITH HENRY. The inevitable second episode in 
the turbulent career of Henry Aldrich finds this misspent 
youth exerting all his dubious powers to earn enough 
money to qualify for a trip to Alaska. After Henry’s 
misadventures with bingo, a budding soap industry and 
a deathblow to Centerville’s hope for a cannery, the 
mystery grows that he was not sent to Alaska by popu- 
lar subscription. Jay Reed holds a fast and appropriate- 
ly confusing pace while Jackie Cooper portrays Ameri- 
can youth at its most youthful in this family comedy. 
(Paramount) THomas J. Firzmorris 








BARRY COLLEGE 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 


A Standard Catholic College for Women 


@ Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
Home Economics and Commercial Edu- 
cation. Special Opportunities in Music, 
Art and Dramatics. Intensive short 
courses carrying college credit for sea- 
sonal students. 


Beautiful Buildings 


In America’s Most Outstanding Beauty Spot 
Perpetual Sunshine — Superb Opportunity for Outdoor Life 


Extensive Campus 

















NAZARETH 
COLLEGE ... . Rochester, N. Y. 


Directed by Sisters of Saint Joseph 


ARTS, SCIENCE, SECRETARIAL, MUSIC, TEACHER 
TRAINING, SOCIAL WORK, ART, NURSING COURSE. 








COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


ARYWOOD 
@ SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 
Courses eating to the degrees of M.A., M.S., B.A., B.S., Mus.B., 


S. in Home Economics and in Education 
College Teacher's Certificate, Standard Certificate—S dary and 
Elementary Schools, Certification of Teacher Training Courses to teach 
and supervise Art, Music, Commercial Science and Library Science. 


Marywood Seminary for Girls 














ig SAINT MARY’S, NOTRE DAME 


Fully accredited liberal 
arts college for women 


i; Confers B.A., B.S., and B.M. degrees. Cultural 
and vocati courses. Art, commerce, educa- 
tion, home economics, journalism, music, nurs- 
ing, social sciences, speech. All sports, including 
riding, archery, tennis. Spacious 50-acre campus. Under 
direction of Sisters of the Holy Cross. Catalogue. 


Box L, SAINT MARY’S COLLEGE, 
NOTRE DAME, HOLY CROSS, IND. 














URSULINE COLLEGE “*‘tuisiaxa” 


AFFILIATED TO THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
The College where Faith, Devotion and Catholic Action Dominate High Scholar- 
ship. Joined with Fine Social Life. Courses Leading to Degrees in Arts, Sciences 
and Philosophy. Teachers Certificates. Commercial and Secretarial Training 
For further information, address Office of the Dean, 2635 State St., New Orleans, La. 
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N OT I Cc E Advertising rate for 

Notices 6 cents per word, 
including name and address. Payment to be made when 
sending Notices which must be in accord with policies of 
America. Notice must be received at America, 53 Park 
Place, New York, eleven days before date of publication. 





LIBRARIAN, certified, refined Catholic lady. Ten years 
Jesuit University. Excellent cataloger and Reference 
librarian. Highly recommended. Open for position Fall 
semester. Address: Librarian, America, 53 Park Place, 
New York, N. Y. 4 


VOICE TRAINING for Singers and Speakers. Endorsed 
by Clergy and Laity. Special rate for speakers Course of 
ten lessons. Directress of Music, Notre Dame College, 
Staten Island. Mrs. Daniel Sullivan, 132 West 74th Street, 
New York, N. Y. TRafalgar 7-1291. Booklet on request. 


TUTOR, private; experienced psychologist; slow, re- 
tarded, or handicapped children. Summer; arrangement. 
Address: Tutor, America, 53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 




















CHURCH LATIN made interesting and easy to read by 
a unique correspondence course of 34 lessons. Used with 
success in 30 Novitiates and 50 High Schools. Nominal 
fee. Particulars from Wilfrid Diamond, 501 West 34th 
Street, New York, N .Y. 











TRAVEL by water, rail, air, bus. Those contemplating 
trips should write or telephone Farley Travel Agency, 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
PUBLIC Speaking Course. Twelve enduring lessons. By 
Natalie de Roche, (Apt. 25) 504 West 111th Street, New 
York, N. Y. (UNiversity 4-7606.) Highest references. 


SHOES. “Wright Arch-Preserver Shoes” for men—boys 
too. A man’s store. Many of the Clergy are our steady 
customers—we welcome your patronage. 117 Church 
Street, Corner Murray Street, New York, N. Y. 


GOOD SPEECH means good jobs. Improve your speech 
at home. Learn the art of Diction, Expression and Public 
Speaking through A Practical Course in Speech. Three 
convenient sized volumes 35¢ each. W. H. Sadlier, Inc., 
11 Park Place, New York. 



























































SALE. 31 bound volumes of America. Volume XI to 
XLI inclusive. (April 18, 1914 to October 5, 1929.) Per- 
fect condition. Address: Cleric, America, 53 Park Place, 
New York, N. Y. 





WANTED copy of THs CatHouic MIN» for 1939 Nos. 866 
and 876 of Volume 37; 1921 No. 12 of Volume 19; 1920 
No. 2 of Volume 18; 1917 No. 13 of Volume 15; 1914 
No. 12 of Velume 12; 1909 No. 6 of Volume 7; 1907 No. 
TNT The America Press, 53 Park Place, New 











The Missal--* 1-°° Postpaid 


Pray the Mass! Use The Missal for Sun- 
days and the principal feasts of the year. 
Contains prayers for Mass, Confession, 
Communion, a. 9 Way of the Cross, 
St. Teresa, etc. pages with attractive 
black imitation leather cover; 6% x 3% 
inches in size and only % inch thick; pages 
of fine bible paper with gold edges; 3 place 
markers. A practical, useful, beautiful, de- 
votional book. An ideal gift. Sent postpaid 
for $1.00. 


WILDERMANN COMPANY 
33 Barclay Street New York, N. Y. 
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EVENTS 


THE common way of life that links Canada with the 
United States was again exemplified. ... A judge in 
Saint John, N. B., ruled that every dog is entitled to 
two bites of the human person before canine activity 
of this sort may be considered illegal. In large sectors 
of the United States dogs legally enjoy the same priv- 
ilege, although at times deprived of their right by 
citizens. . . . Proof that the profit motive and private 
initiative are far from dead in the United States was 
furnished by the week’s news. . . . In a Michigan town, 
where volunteer firemen are paid three dollars for each 
alarm answered, volunteers started a number of blazes 
to provide alarms that could be answered. . . . When 
another Midwest community raised the firemen’s pay 
from one dollar to two dollars a fire, the number of 
subsequent conflagrations caused near bankruptcy of 
the local treasury. . . . The question so hotly disputed 
since the emancipation of women—should men sitting 
in trolleys and trains give their places to standing 
ladies, or should ladies stand up and allow the men to 
sit—was again brought to the fore. In the East an 
elderly contractor politely gave up his seat on a crowded 
suburban train to a woman. A nearby male passenger 
frivolously caviled: “Don’t you think you are too old 
for such gallantry?” The elderly contractor struck the 
caviler. Hostilities spread as other passengers entered 
the war. Police appeared. The elderly contractor was 
arrested, fined twenty-five dollars for disorderly con- 
duct. Friends represented him as feeling that chivalry, 
like crime, no longer pays. . . . A method of using mil- 
linery to gratify the undying urge for freedom was 
evolved. ...A bird in a New York department store 
cage escaped, lighted on the hat of a woman customer. 
Employes, after searching unavailingly for the bird, 
finally noticed it going out the door on the woman’s 
hat. On the street, it left the millinery, soared up into 
the cageless heavens... . 


New incentives, made possible by the forward surge 
of science, were offered to voters. ... A candidate in 
the Southwest promised that if elected he would pro- 
mote legislation to give elderly persons free goat- 
gland treatment. ... That a more cultured convict class 
is emerging than obtained in former generations ap- 
peared indubitable. . . . In a California prison, over 
400 inmates are enrolled in music studies. They receive 
regular credits from a large university. Sociologists 
revealed that the present era may truthfully boast of 
producing a much greater jail population than other 
eras, not only quantitatively but also qualitatively. .. . 
Ham is improved by being aged in oat bins, experiments 
showed. The flavor of the oats is also heightened by the 
process, oats lovers said. . . . Boston, active in the first 
campaign for American freedom, witnessed launching 
of another movement which would extend that freedom 
still further. Appalled at the restrictions placed upon 
pupils and teachers in the matter of split infinitives, a 
school committeeman introduced a resolution legalizing 
the split infinitive. Under the resolution, the schools would 
have complete academic freedom to split or not to split. 
Splitters would enjoy equal rights with non-splitters. 


In Washington, Congressman Fish favored legislation 
that would allow Americans to serve in foreign armies. 
His purpose, he disclosed, is to make it easy for “Presi- 
dent Conant of Harvard, Walter Lippmann, other well- 
known columnists, newspaper editors and internation- 
alist bankers to enlist in the Foreign Legion.” There is 
no law, the Congressman added, “that would prevent 
Dorothy Thompson from driving an ambulance in the 
war zones.” ... Referring to our inadequate defenses, 
one observer declared the United States really would 
be justified in asking England and France for help. 
THE PARADER 











